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THE PRESIDENT AND THE FILIPINO 
By J. N. PATTERSON 

[ILLIAM H. TAFT stands in more intimate relation to 
the Filipino, ‘whom he formerly governed, than any 
President has ever held towards a people essentially 
foreign and lying without the proper boundaries of 
the United States. 

No President but Lincoln has ever been so closely connected with 





the lives, destinies and affections of a non-Caucasian race, and 
while the part played by the Martyr President in the future of the 
Negro was far more important than anything Taft has so far been 
able to do for the little brown man of the Pacific, there is many a 
Filipino heart which beats with affection for the genial Executive, 
and with hope for what the future may accomplish. 

While with enthusiasm and impressive ceremony a great nation 
was welcoming a new President a few months ago, one of the 
lesser peoples of the world was celebrating the elevation of the 
former Governor of the Philippine Islands. 

And though the inaugural crowds in Washington scarce remem- 
bered the Filipino, to whom the President had been both admin- 
istrator and friend, the ancient city of Manila, where Taft first 
sat as an executive, and which throbbed to the pomp and ceremony 
of Spanish rule before the nation’s capital existed, felt a vital 


interest in the march of the world’s events. The emotional nature 





of the little brown man swelled with pride as, with hands across 
the sea, he welcomed to the larger office one who, as Governor, 
had treated him not only with justice, but with kindness and con- 
sideration. 

The hopes of the Filipino of the masses for the future workings 
of the Taft administration are largely built upon a misconception 
or an inadequate understanding of our form of government, and 
of what the President can of himself accomplish. Yet it is quite 
remarkable how little thought has been given, or at least publicly 


expressed, since Taft's nomination and election, to his intimate 
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relation to the Filipino, his well known friendliness to their wel- 
fare, and the position he has always taken on the tariff and policies 
of government affecting the Islands. 

Surely the Filipino was justified in an elation over the elevation 
to the chief office of the nation which governs him, of a man who 
had been in such close touch with him, and had enjoyed such 
opportunity to become familiar with the conditions of the Philip 
pine Islands. 

Even with a thorough understanding of the limitations of the 


President’s power, he would be justified in self-congratulation over 


the election of such a friend as Taft had always proven, and in 
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the feeling that justice would be his wherever the President might 
have the decision. 

However exaggerated his hopes for the future, the Filipino is 
entitled to his memories of the past, and the part he unquestionably 
has played in the career of the present President of the United 
States. He cannot forget that Taft’s first prominence in the pub 
lic eye was as Governor of the Philippine Islands, and that these 
costly possessions of a great country formed the first rung on the 
ladder of national preferment, which has led to the White House 
in Washington. 

There is every reason to believe that but for the Filipino it 
might still be Judge Taft instead of President Taft, for if President 
McKinley had not needed a Governor for the Philippines, the 
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recorded starting point of the President's national career would 
never have been, and it is quite improbable that he would now be 
President. 

Whether he would have been selected for some other important 
executive position, and eventually risen to the chief office of the 
Republic, is an open question useless to consider. But it seems 
most probable that Taft would have landed on the Supreme Bench, 
if his bright star of destiny was determined to shine’ upon Wash- 
ington, for Taft's training and inclination were in that direction. 

The Filipino, who occupies such an interesting and important 
position in the public life of the nation’s President, is a most inter- 
esting figure in the ethnological world, even if he is not an im- 
portant one in the international. 

To the majority of the people of the United States, who vote 
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the power which rules him, the Filipino presents a very indefinite 
figure in the mind’s eye. They for the most part think of the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands as a race of certain charac- 
teristics and color, as they would think of the Japanese or Chinese. 

On the contrary, the Islands are inhabited by numerous tribes, 
speaking different languages, and widely differing in physical ap- 
pearance and the degree of their civilization. 

To the emotional and better educated class of Filipino, who is 
concerned with politics, and is most popularly known as the organ- 
izer of revolutions and agitator for an independent form of govern- 
ment, the ascension of Taft to the Presidency means much, but 
there are more ignorant tribes which will not understand what the 
news means when they hear it, and some who may never hear of 
it at all. 

The representative Filipino, if there must be one, would be 
selected from the Visayan or Tagalog races, who inhabit the Island 
of Luzon and largely compose the population of Manila. These 
two races, which have been more or less affected by the Spanish 
blood and have accepted the Catholic religion of the master race, 
contribute the politicians, the artists, the writers, the thinkers and 
the leaders of revolution. 

Their civilization boasts a university which existed before the 
walls of Harvard were laid, and some of their painters, educated 
abroad, have won recognition in the world of art. 

They have furnished men to the legal and medical professions 
and to business life who would compare favorably with those of 
races ranked far higher in the national scale. As a rule, their 
accomplishments are in proportion to the amount of Spanish blcod 
in their veins. 

They are temperamentally quick, excitable, emotional and im- 
pulsive. They are naturally excellent musicians, and the more 
highly educated men take to oratory like a duck to water. 

The masses are apt to be crafty and scheming, and none too 
trustworthy in business dealings. 

They make good artisans, and whenever encouraged and native 
ability developed, do well in the applied arts. They make a hat 
which, in fineness of texture and lightness of weight, far excels 
the Panama, while the jusi and pinal cloths, woven by the women, 
are highly prized for dress goods in the United States. 

The Philippine Constabulary band, of over eighty pieces, is one 
of the largest as well as one of the best in the world, and furnished 
the musical sensation of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis. 

When Taft sat in the Governor's Palace at Manila, he was 
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popular with this class of better educated Filipinos. He was a 
distinct success at pleasing the sensitive and none-too-well-satisfied 
native whenever he met him at the social functions, with which 
the official life of Manila fairly throbbed. 

The heat was never able to wilt the Taft smile, though it might 
play havoc with his white duck suit, and his poise was no more 
affected than his very stable avoirdupois. 

However long it might take to understand the workings of the 
constitutional form of government, the native quickly understood 
the genial Governor, as a man who could smile like a friend, shake 
hands like a comrade, and make a speech that went straight to the 
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Filipino heart, even if it did have to find its way through an 
interpreter. 

As the Visayan and the Tagalog races furnish the higher class 
of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands; the Negrito, which is 
Spanish for “little negro,” furnishes not only the lowest level of 
intelligence and civilization of the Islands, but one of the most 
primitive races of the world. They are stunted in stature, poor 
in physique, and live a wandering and nomadic life in the forests, 
subsisting on grubs, snails, and almost anything in the bird or 
animal kingdom which they can kill with their bows and poisoned 
arrows. 

They have practically no knowledge or thought of the outside 
world, or of anything in life but their semi-animal order of exist- 
ence, and the news of Taft’s inauguration, when it drifts to them, 


will have little or no meaning. 
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They have the woolly hair and other physical characteristics of 
the African Negro, and their location on the Philippine Islands 
is an unfathomed mystery to the ethnologist, as all the other vary- 
ing tribes would seem to be of Malay origin. 

The Negrito in his poor, half-starved life of wildness has nothinz 
in common with any of the other races of the Islands, and as he 
is said to be rapidly dying out, he will ere long cease to be of 
moment either to the United States government or the ethnologist. 

The Igorot (generally pronounced and spelled Igorrote in the 
Philippine Islands), while a primitive, savage and war-like race, 
is one of the most interesting of peoples to the student. He is 
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known to the world at large, through his exhibition at the Philip- 
pine Exposition in St. Louis, as a head-hunter and a dog-eater, and 
the possessor of one of the most beautiful copper-colored phy- 
siques that has ever delighted the artist or the admirer of muscular 
manhood. 

It was the display of this rich bronze-colored body of the Igorot 
warrior at the St. Louis Fair that brought forth a protest from 
some over-delicate-minded individual or set of individuals, with 
the result that the order came from the War Department, then 
headed by the present President, to clothe the Igorot. 

The wild hunter and warrior of the Islands, who was accus- 


























HoME OF THE TREE DWELLING Moros 
[his tribe lives in the Lake Lanao district of Mindanao Island. 
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Group oF SAMAL Moro Huts 
This tribe occupies Mindanao Island, and is a race of sea-pirates and pearl-fishers. 
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An Icorot TaTToorD WARRIOR 
Type of Head Hunter 


tomed to live and fight with but a loin-cloth and shield and spear, 
was miserable in the heat of the St. Louis summer in the clothes 
of civilization, and managed to get rid of most of them about as 
soon as the manager of the village had turned his back. 

With confidence in the wisdom of the Secretary of War, who 
had been Governor of the Islands, and with pity for the misery 
of the poor Igorot, the scheme of a before-and-after display of 
photographs for the benefit of the War Department was hit upon. 
So one fine morning in Washington the genial smile of the Sec- 
retary of War looked down upon Antonio, the Chief of the Igorots, 
as photographed in all the beautiful splendor of his magnificent 
physique, with spear and shield, and long flowing hair of black. 

And beside this likeness appeared a photograph of a most un- 
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comfortable-looking individual, wearing a derby hat, a very evident 
suit of store-clothes, ridiculous shoes and a most unpleasant ex- 
pression, while he fanned himself the while with the kind of fan 
which is given away with such kind of clothes. 

The Secretary had great difficulty in bringing himself to the 
realization that the two photographs were of one and the same 
warrior, but when he did, something stronger than a smile echoed 
through the official rooms as Taft enjoyed the joke, and it was 
very soon that telegraphic orders from Washington gave to An- 
tonio and the rest of his people the right to remove the store- 
clothes and return to the brightly-colored loin-cloth. 














CHIEF ANTONIO IN AMERICAN COSTUME 


The lgorot, while listed as a primitive and savage race in the 
nomenclature of the ethnologist, is a remarkable example of gruth, 
simplicity and honest virtues. The short contact with higher civil- 
ization, while being exhibited at the Philippine Expositon in St. 
Louis, did more to ruin the character of the savagely simple Igorot 
than a hundred head-hunting expeditions in the Bontoc province 
of Luzon or a thousand dog-feasts. 

In the simplicity and honesty of his trusting nature, the Igorot 
as met by the white man is as brightly attractive as are the beau- 
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CuieF ANTONIO oF IcoroT HEAD HUNTERS 
rhis chief visited Prest. Roosevelt in Washington 
tiful copper hues of his wonderful physique when viewed in the 
burnishing rays of the sun. 

Though there may be some exceptions, it certainly is not char- 
acteristic of the Igorot nature to lie. He is faithful to his monoga- 
mous marriage relations to a degree that would shame civilization. 
Deceit, thieving and treachery, such as the knife in the back, are 
seemingly foreign to the Igorot calendar of crimes, and though he 
is not averse to battle and bloodshed, it is in the open form of 
combat, with the head taken as a sure trophy of death accomplished 

The Igorot is, with all his warlike nature, kind and tender to 
the sick. He is faithful to some form of religion, which embraces 
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a belief in the hereafter and a worship of the sun and other physical 
elements to a certain degree. 

He is kind and loyal to the aged members of the tribe, and 
will travel long journeys in order to fulfill the last mysterious 
rites, which he regards as a sacred obligation to the dead. 

In short, except for the shocking offenses of taking heads in 
battle and partaking of the flesh of the dog, the beautiful bronze- 
hued Igorot, who was gazed at in righteous but interested awe at 
the Philippine Exposition, could give lessons in the essential traits 
of real character to many of the unthinking, frivolous exponents 


of civilization who gazed upon him. 











Necrito MetHop oF MAKING FIRE 


The Samal-Moro inhabitant of the coast region of Mindanac 
Island is, in company with his much fiercer cousin, the Lanzo- 
Moro of the Lake Lanao district of the island, a follower of 
Mahomet, and quite apart in this respect from the more civilized 
Roman Catholic races of the Manila district or the savage pagan 
tribes of the deeper wilderness of the Islands. 

The Samal-Moro, who is the former sea-pirate of the coast 
regions, is an expert pearl-diver and lives in split-bamboo cottages 
built over the waters of the ocean along the Mindanao coast. 

He is friendly to the authority of the United States govern 
ment, or at least his rulers are and he is more or less indifferent. 
The Sultans and Dattos have their oriental courts of a certain 
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\ Necrito FamILy 
This is the most primitive tribe of the Philippines 


degree of ceremony and display, have their harems, and whenever 
the United States authority is not too watchful will take the head 
of a slave subject for a slight offense. 

The Sultan of Sulu (or Joli), famous in song and opera, is the 
ruler of a branch of this coast tribe. 

Datto Fecundo, who was in charge of the Samal-Moro village 
at the Philippine Exposition, was a visitor to President Roosevelt 
at Washington by special invitation, and was so mightily impressed 
with the huge guns of the naval department and the immense piles 
of gold in the treasury that he swore to advise the Sultan of Sulu 
and all other rulers of his race never again to dream of the folly 
of opposing such a wonderfully powerful nation. 

Chief Antonio of the Igorots visited Roosevelt at the same time, 
and the effect of Washington upon the imported chiefs was a 
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Necrito MAN 


shrewd and most successful administrative move in the game of 
governing far-distant and little-understanding peoples. 

Datto Fecundo, while at St. Louis, dressed in gorgeous silks 
and was full of oriental ceremony and politeness, being far ahead 
in this respect of the masses of curious visitors whom he hos- 
pitably conducted through his bungalow. 

The Lanao-Moros are unfriendly both to their cousins, the Samal- 
Moros, and to the United States authority. They have never been 
subdued by our government, and as they believe the number of 
white horses owned in the future will be in proportion to the 
number of Christians killed here in conquering them, it is prac- 
tically necessary to exterminate. 

The Bagobos are a friendly race of interesting and trustful 
personality inhabiting a remote district of Mindanao Island. They 
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An Icorot WoMAN 


dress in beautiful hemp-woven, head-decorated clothing, hung with 


bells, and are a most interesting and pleasing people, though seldom 


visited by the white man. 


It is to be hoped that the Taft administration will realize at 
least some of the expectations of these children of Uncle Sam’s 


kindergarten. 
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HOW THE FORAGE SUPPLY ON OVER- 
GRAZED WESTERN RANGE LANDS 
MAY BE INCREASED 

By ARTHUR WILLIAM SAMPSON, A. M. 

NY one who is familiar with conditions in the West 
must realize that stock-raising is, in general, the all- 
important industry in that magnificent expanse of 
country made up, for the most part, of virgin forest, 
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rolling prairies, grassy meadows, and fertile valleys—a 
land of breadth and sunshine. True, owing to the more scientific 
method of growing crops in dry-land agriculture and to the devel- 
opment of reservoirs for irrigation purposes, agricultural land is 
being taken up with unusual eagerness by a progressive, intelligent 
class of people who are sure to succeed. However, the greater 
part of this country, by virtue of its irregular surface and un- 
suitable soil, can never be profitably utilized for other than grazing 
purposes. 

My thoughts often revert to the first impression of Western 
grazing land. It was my highest ambition, when a youngster, to 
become a bold, daring cowboy. Accordingly, I persuaded my 
chum, a lad the same age as myself, to accompany me to Central 
Colorado. This particular country was a bleak sage-brush tract 
given over to cattle grazing. Having been raised on a farm in 
Eastern Nebraska, where intensive farming is practiced, it was 
impossible to imagine how people could exist where they did not 
grow corn and wheat, and raise a number of hogs to consume 
the crop. My friend agreed with me that if we ever got out of 
that “desert” without starving to death, we would never venture 
back. This vow has been broken by both of us repeatedly, how- 
ever. 

Possibly no State in the Union can boast of more excellent nat- 
ural resources and more favorable conditions for the rearing of 
all kinds of stock than can the State of Oregon. There are scat- 
tered over the State thirteen National Forests, having a total of 
16,221,368 acres, with an average area of 1,247,798 acres. Only 
three States lead in the amount of National Forest Land, those 
being California, Montana and Idaho, named in the order of total 
acres in excess. But note the grazing done on these Oregon 
Forests. In 1908 they supported 119,208 head of cattle, 7,350 
horses, 932,027 sheep, and 705 goats. In comparing these figures 
with the number of stock grazed on National Forests in other 
States, we find that Oregon ranks second in the number of sheep 
grazed, and fifth in the number of cattle and horses. To the sheep 
industry the State owes much of its wealth. It is said that a man 
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Fig TI. 


A view of mountain bunchgrass range that has not been overstocked. 
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in the sheep business puts more money into circulation, in propor- 
tion to the amount of business that he does, than any other pur- 
chaser in the country, and he sends it into many channels. In his 
own community he is a constant and voluminous contributor to 
wealth, and his influence is felt in the far East where his product 
is fitted for the packer. 

By virtue of the favorable natural conditions for stock-raising 
in Oregon, as well as in some of the other Western States, and 
possibly owing to the alluring profits enjoyed from the business, 
the industry grew rapidly from the very first, until finally the 
inevitable result was that the grazing lands were stocked beyond 
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Fic. IL. 
An overgrazed summer range which formerly bore a dense stand of mountain 
bunchgrass, but which has been nearly exterminated through range abuse. 


their carrying capacity. At that time very few National Forests 
had been established, and the public domain was “free for all.” 
Competition for range, particularly for summer feed, was very 
keen, and controversies and disputes over range between cattle- 
and sheep-owners were not at all uncommon. During this fight, 
which continued for several consecutive seasons, the over-stocking 
and mismanagement of the range decreased the forage supply more 
and more, until in some of the choicest localities the most palatable 
and nutritious forage plants were nearly exterminated. So seri- 
ously depleted were some of the public grazing lands that even 
after the individual permit grazing system was put into effect by 
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Fic. IIT. 
A typical scabland glade showing contrast in the types of grazing lands in this 
region. 
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the Forest Service, which did away with the destructive methods, 
restocking of the areas by the plants originally most valuable has 
made little progress. Figures I and II show strikingly the results 
of conservative grazing as opposed to mismanagement and range 
abuse on summer grazing land. The barren area in figure II 
formerly bore a stand of grass similar in density to that shown 
in figure I. These areas are situated but six miles apart and at 
approximately the same altitude. 

Naturally the greatest demand was for summer range, as the 
annual increase in the band is dependent on succulent tender feed 
during the summer months, after which they are put upon the 
market. Consequently the increased demand for summer range 
was keenly felt among the stockmen, and the question of range 
improvement was strongly agitated by men of foresight in various 
communities. The Government was finally called upon to examine 
the ranges and gather such information as might be of value in 
finding some practical means of improving the existing conditions. 
3ecause of suitability and convenience, the sheep ranges in the 
Wallowa National Forest in Northeastern Oregon were chosen as 
the place to conduct the investigations. 

It is hard to conceive of a region having a greater variety of 
types of range land and wider variation in altitude than is found 
within this Forest. The entire region is rough and precipitous, 
and the altitude ranges from about 3,000 to 10,000 feet. In ques- 
tioning a stockman one day~regarding the peculiarities of the 
region, he turned to me quickly and said, “Can it be that you 
don’t know how this country was formed?” Scenting a joke, I 
assured him that I had not the slightest idea of its formation. 
“Why,” he said, his whole countenance smiling, “when the earth 
was completed there happened to be a lot of building material left 
over. This was fetched together and thrown off in a great heap 
in the northeastern corner of this State which we now call Wal- 
lowa County.” 

The lower ranges 
open and comparatively free from timber. On the areas of higher 


are usually 





that is, the winter grazing lands 





elevation, however, there is usually an abundance of timber com- 
posed mainly of yellow pine, red fir and lodge-pole pine, which 
here and there is interrupted by glades, or “scab-lands.” On the 
open areas sheep scatter widely in search for food when allowed 
to graze undisturbed. (See Fig. 3.) And even the areas densely 
timbered, when not too loggy, are grazed successfully by sheep. 
In the beginning of the season, when the bands have been herded 
on the open winter range in the lowlands, they proceed into the 
timbered portion timidly and are easily frightened, but as the season 
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advances they graze the very densest timber and brush-lands with 
littis or no hesitancy. (See Fig. 4.) 

To be sure, when grazing forested areas the herder must keep 
his vigil, for such tracts generally afford a home for coyotes, 
grizzly, black and brown bear, wildcats and lynx. (See Fig. 5.) 
The coyote is by far the most commonly met with, and is the 
most dreaded foe to sheep men. Instead of being satisfied with 
one sheep for a feed, as the bear usually is, the coyote will often 
kill several head in a short time if not frightened away. 

The investigations on this Forest were begun in the year 1907 
and were continued through the season of 1908. <A further study 
will be made along similar lines this year. 

The chief aims of the range studies were to determine the rela- 
tive importance of the native forage plants by observing their 
abundance, distribution and palatability, and to determine their 
life history so far as it concerns their reproduction; to determin: 
what plants are reproducing under the present grazing system, and 
to develop a system of grazing from the information secured 
through these studies whereby the former productiveness of the 
range may be restored through natural reseeding. 

Owing to the great variation in altitude and in the climatic 
conditions, the vegetation is of a different type in various parts 
of the Forest. Naturally, then, in order to study the class of 
forage characteristic to the various regions, small areas typical of 
large tracts of overgrazed ranges were selected upon which to 
base the range improvement work. It was found that the highest 
range areas had been most abused, so the greatest part of the 
work was done in that region. 

In these stations the important forage plants were observed 
throughout the season, and the detailed studies of the life history 
and general characteristics of the plants were largely carried out 
in these small representative areas. Their relative forage value, 
however, was determined upon the open range by following the 
sheep as they grazed and noting their choice of forage. Innumer- 
able times the writer has followed the sheep around on the different 
kinds of areas for hours, with a plant press under arm, collecting 
the plants of special value. To the highly practical stockmen 
this is an amusing sight, and as a consequence the investigator has 
been given the name “Flower picker,” by which he is locally known. 

After learning what plants compose the most important forage, 
attention was directed to the time and conditions under which the 
seeds germinate in the spring, when the plants shoot their flower- 
stalk, and when the seeds are matured and distributed. When well 
matured, a couple hundred seeds of each forage plant were col- 
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lected and a germination test was later made to determine their 
fertility. 

In order to find out to what extent the forage plants are repro- 
ducing, actual counts were made of forage seedlings on a number 
of typical overgrazed ranges. The average density of the seed- 
ling stand was obtained by counting the seedlings within a large 
number of areas three feet square. Since the seedlings on these 
lands are not quite as thick as the hairs on a dog’s back, it was 
not seriously difficult to make a large number of counts. Of course 
in obtaining these figures it was the special aim to include all the 
range conditions found, and a sufficiently large number of counts 
were made on each kind of area considered to give entirely reliable 
figures. Some of these little squares within which the kind and 
number of forage seedlings were noted were staked at the corners 
so that they could again be observed in the spring and thereby 
determine the loss of seedlings due to the winter conditions. These 
isolated areas, marked off with white stakes as they are, are re- 
ferred to by sheep-herders as “The Flower picker’s ceminary,” 
and, to be sure, they do present a sort of ghostly appearance at 
night about the time that the echoes of the coyote’s howl and 
uncanny hoot of the screech owl are heard on distant hills. 

The observations and experiments here conducted during the two 
consecutive years of investigation have revealed a number of inter- 
esting and important points. 

On the high range down to an altitude of 6500 feet it was found 
that mountain bunchgrass (Fig VI) is the most important grazing 
plant in the Wallowa Mountains. Though its abundance has been 
materially decreased through overstocking, it furnishes the bulk 
of the feed during the summer, when it is succulent and tender, 
and it is also greatly relished by sheep late in the fall after the 
seeds have fallen and the leaves are nearly dry. Local stockmen 
who have used these ranges for a number of years claim that prac- 
tically all the areas which are now almost without any vegetation, 
formerly carried a dense stand of this valuable grass. The numer- 
ous large dead grass-tufts which still remain on these depleted 
tracts fully substantiate this statement. 

There are about 30 different species of grasses of considerable 
forage value on these ranges, besides numerous weeds and sedges 
and rushes, all of which are eaten with more or less relish by 
sheep at certain times through the season. Careful observations 
have been made on each of these important plants. 

The time during which the flower-stalks and the seeds are ma- 
tured varies widely among the different species and _ individual 
plants. This wide variation within a species in the same locality 
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seems somewhat unusual, but it was found that this variation ap- 
plies almost exclusively to the more palatable and highly relished 
plants, and may, in part at least, be explained from the fact that 
for a number of years the most desirable forage plants have been 
eaten clean down “to solid rock,” so to speak, and as a result 
their general vigor has been so lowered that they no longer have 
the strength to produce fertile seeds as they did under normal con- 
ditions. 

The earlier appearance of the flower-stalks on the high range 
was july lst, and they continued to be sent up until August 20th. 
In the case of the all-important mountain bunchgrass, the first 
flower-stalks were seen July 10th, and they were produced until 
in the latter part of August. 

The seed-maturing period begun about August 20th, and the 
greater part of the seed crop was ripened by September 5th. Owing 
to the early frost and snowstorm, the seed crop ripened poorly in 
1907. In the past season, that of 1908, however, there was a good 
crop of seed produced which was well ripened. 

The seeds of the different plants whose germination power was 
tested in 1907 gave rather poor results, some of those tested show 
ing no indications whatever of germination. In 1908, however, the 
results were much better; though, as a whole, the tests showed that 
the vitality of the seed was somewhat low. Perennial plants, or 
species produced from the same root each year, to which class most 
of the vegetation in this locality belongs, spread by sending up shoots 
from the root-stocks ; and consequently, since they do not have to 
depend entirely upon seeds as the only means of propagation, the 
vitality of their seeds is naturally somewhat low. 

It is evident that germination tests alone will not prove definitely 
to what extent the forage plants are coming in on the overgrazed 
range areas, as the conditions on the high mountain ranges during 
the germination period may, in certain seasons, be anything but 
favorable. In order, then, to determine whether the best range plants 
are reproducing and succeeding, a large number of seedling counts 
were made on typical areas in little squares three feet in dimension 
as before described. On each area examined, the number and kind 
of forage seedlings in as many as fifty to one hundred of these 
squares were counted, and the average of these observations was 
taken to represent each tract. 

It was found that the best forage plants are reproducing very 
sparingly, and that there is a wide variation in their abundance in 
different localities. Certainly it was surprising to find that the best 
reproduction was on old packed bed grounds where the sharp cut- 
ting hoofs of the sheep had destroyed nearly all of the native grasses. 
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The average number of seedlings obtained in these square unit areas 
for all counts made on such lands is 26.9, which exceeds by 17.4 the 
figures procured on any other type of range. But here comes an- 
other surprise: the most valuable forage plants are rarely found on 
these areas. Most of the seedlings were of sickle edge, which is a 
plant of practically no forage value. This plant is very vigorous and 
has a wide distribution locally. It produces an abundance of seeds 
which mature so early in the season that the stock does not inter- 
fere with the seed production, and it also spreads abundantly by 
root-stocks. These facts, of course, give it a great advantage over 
most of the grazing plants, which are invariably eaten down before 
they ripen their seeds. 

The studies thus far conducted upon overgrazed range areas on 
National Forests in the West show that the present regulations are 
ineffective in bringing about the natural reseeding of the valuable 
grazing plants. Even under the most conservative and moderate 
practices of handling stock on depleted ranges under the present 
system of grazing the lands through the entire summer, it is ques- 
tionable if the carrying capacity will be restored to what it was 
formerly. 

One of the most aggressive and practical stockmen in Eastern 
Oregon, when questioned regarding the improvement of the summer 
ranges, said: “There is only one thing to do with these worn-out 
lands, and that is to keep all stock off of them until they have been 
reseeded in the natural way. This can never be accomplished as 
long as they are grazed throughout each summer.” 

There is no doubt in the minds of those who have studied the 


- conditions that if this suggestion were followed, beneficial results 


would be derived, for upon the greater part of the range there are 
sufficient valuable forage plants still remaining to reseed the land. 
Such a treatment, however, would by no means be an economical 
one; for the entire forage crop during the reseeding period would be 
wasted. Moreover, it would be practically an impossibility to follow 
such a system, for the high range supplies the bulk of the late sum- 
mer and fall forage; consequently it would be necessary to decrease 
the number of stock so materially as seriously to interfere with the 
many stockmen who rely on the National Forests for their summer 
forage supply. Just imagine the waste of this resource and what it 
would mean to the State as a whole if such a system were adopted. 

The observations and other facts presented above furnished a key 
for a highly practical plan for reseeding overgrazed mountain ranges, 
which is now being tested. In drawing up this plan the chief aim 
was to interfere no more with the current grazing practice than was 
absolutely necessary in order to avoid any unnecessary disturbance 
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to the stock industry, which would be bound to follow if deprived of 
the use of any large per cent. of the forage crop. 

During the two seasons of study it was found that about one- 
fifth of the grazing season still remains after the most important 
forage plants have matured and scattered their seeds, and that even 
after the ripening period the leaves of the most highly relished 
grazing plants are readily eaten by sheep. Thereupon in the spring 
of 1908, a system of range control was inaugurated whereby three 
overgrazed mountain areas were protected from sheep during the 
period required for the forage plants to mature their seeds. These 
areas had previously been allotted to three stockmen, and one-fifth 
of each tract was reserved from grazing until the seed crop had 
ripened, after which the areas were grazed by the bands to which 
they belonged. Moderate fall grazing after seed maturity would in 
no way interfere with the reseeding, but on the contrary it might 
prove beneficial, since the stock working back and forth would have 
the same effect as a harrow by tramping most of the seeds beneath 
the surface of the soil, and thereby insure a higher percentage of 
germination. Nor would the grazing of the plants after they had 
matured their seeds be detrimental to their general vitality, for there 
would then be stored in their roots a large food supply, which would 
enable them to withstand extreme winter temperatures and which 
would insure a vigorous spring growth. 

Since this system was proposed numerous inquiries have been 
made by stockmen if it was the intention to reserve from grazing 
vast tracts of overgrazed land in a single year. To this question I 
will answer emphatically, no. Such a practice would make it neces- 
sary to decrease the number of stock on the National Forests, and 
that would naturally work a hardship on the stockmen. Nor would 
it be necessary to close large tracts, for seldom are large areas over- 
grazed in the same degree. In the beginning only the more severely 
depleted areas should be closed to stock during the period required 
for the grazing plants to fully develop and mature their seeds; and 
when these areas are sufficiently revegetated, others in need of re- 
seeding should be treated in the same manner. 

As the experiments on natural reseeding have merely been started, 
the time required for badly abused ranges to regain a reasonable 
state of productiveness cannot be accurately predicted. It is not to 
be expected, however, that the lands with sparse and invariably much 
weakened vegetation would reseed to a sufficient extent in a single 
season ; but this same practice of partial closing should be applied 
for the second or even additional years until the increase in the 
carrying capacity becomes so manifest as to warrant the grazing of 
the lands during the regular period. In some areas that need im- 
provement there is a sufficient number of vigorous forage plants to 
reseed the lands thoroughly in a single season, provided the year 
chosen proves favorable to the production of seed. 

The experiments thus far conducted indicate that overgrazed 
ranges may be improved by the economical method of treatment here 
proposed. After a thorough trial experimentally, if results warrant 
it, similar range development will be followed elsewhere. There is 
hardly a limit to the possibilities presented. 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. PITZER. 
CHAPTER III. 
“THe CHINK Upstairs” 
~IIGHT and left the white mountains lifted their bare 
spires and scintillated under the morning sun. Be- 
neath the pines of the flanking hills deep patches of 
dirty snow could be glimpsed, and everywhere rivulets 
and rills dribbled down the slopes into Kettle Creek. 
The swollen brook gurgled and splashed down its channel, and the 
steep wagon-road, steadily ascending the gulch, was converted into 
a network of thin streamlets and red mud by the melting snows. 
The sharp frost-wind flowed downward with the waters, filling 
Luke Winne’s lungs with compressed life, and quickening his blood 
until it raced the wind and waters. The soft chug of his horse’s 
hoofs was musical, and the roar of the surrounding pines excited 
him like the war-chant of an army. 

The gulch was serpentine, twisting upward tortuously, circling 
craggy hills and precipices, so that at no time could Winne see the 
road any distance in advance, while to the rear every sharp curve 
closed his view. Four burros in single file, each heavily packed 
and walking daintily, with head demurely drooping and long ears 
flapping at every step, preceded him up the way, and, ahead of 
them, Dow Scammel rode, hand on hip, one leg carelessly thrown 
over the saddle-horn, while he rolled and smoked cigarettes in 
never-ending succession. Studying the stocky bulk of the rider, 
and remembering his bow-legged waddle of a walk, Luke marveled 
at Dow’s grace of movement on horseback, and shivered a little as 
he noted the thin shirt ballooning, the knotted neckerchief flap- 
ping, in the chill wind. 

Luke glanced at his watch; it was not yet 11 o'clock. That 
morning had indeed been a busy one. Roused before sun-up by 
a pounding at his door, Luke had dressed and gone down to break- 
fast, finding Dow Scammel awaiting him. The mountaineer had 
given him little time for inquiries or conversation. Dow’s brisk 
ness of action was only equaled by his energetic babble of smal! 
talk and joking gossip—a flow of words strangely at odds with 
his long, saturnine and sullen face. He had asked no questions, 
volunteered no information. “You'll have to talk it over with 
Dad,” he said when directly appealed to; ‘““Dad bosses and I ride. 
The cattle may be coming up from the Lava River country for 
summer grazing in our valley, so Dad had to stay to receive them 
if they come. Otherwise he'd have ridden over himself. He sent 








me to pilot you.” 
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Luke had many inquiries to make, but so far he had found little 
opportunity to voice them. Dow had hurried him to the Elephant 
Corral, where fifteen minutes had sufficed to secure the four pack- 
burros and a saddle-horse. An hour later two loungers at the rail- 
road station had finished opening Winne’s boxes, and, with Dow’s 
help, had packed the burros securely. At 8 o'clock they were on 
the trail, and since then Dow had silently ridden in advance, past 
camp after camp of prospectors, while Luke drove the burros after. 

Dow half turned in his saddle and motioned. “Ride up here, 
Mr. Winne,” he called. “I want to talk with you.” 

“But the burros—” 

“They are trail broken. They will tail behind us without 
herding.” 

Luke turned his horse off the road and trotted to Dow’s side. 
The mountaineer hitched his leg down from the horn, settled him- 
self in his seat, and offered his tobacco pouch. “Smoke?” he asked. 

“T can’t roll one on horseback, thanks,” Luke returned. 

“T’ll fix it for you. Notice the road?” Dow nodded at the mud. 
“Several trains are ahead of us this morning.” 

“One of them is Tracey’s, doubtless. He left in the middle of the 
night. The game warden got after him—but of course you heard 
about that?” 

Dow pursed his thin lips. “Tracey?” he inquired. “What Tra- 
cey? I heard of the trouble, but caught no names.” 

“T don’t know his first name. And, by the way, Mr. Scammel, 
that reminds me of Johnson. Do you know anything about him? 
Is he really an employé of yours?” 

“Of the Downings, you mean? I don’t employ anything. But 
I don’t sabe the question.” 

“Johnson—Josephus—the little man that shot out the lamps. He 
said he was a cow-puncher from your ranch.” 

“Never heard of him before,” Dow returned. “Here’s your cig- 
arette. What did he look like?” 

“Oh, little and dangerous—laughed like a rattlesnake burring. 
I wonder how he knew you were to meet me in Kettleton? I 
expected your father, and I had never heard of you.” 

“Probably he knew me by sight; saw me riding down the gulch, 
likely. Come to think of it, I came a ways with a shriveled little 
buccaroo along here somewhere. It may have been the same chap, 
pumping me. Or he may have seen me in town. I reached the 
hotel about dusk, asked for you, learnt that you were out visiting 
the camps, and so got to work arranging things for the trail. Dad 
told me not to let any grass grow under us, so I thought I’d better 
hump things. When Dad tells a man to do something, the man 
generally does it.” 
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Dow’s voice was pleasant, though a harsh note ran through it, 
but his face was the face of a silent, taciturn man, and any attempt 
at geniality seemed a trifle forced and at odds with his character. 

“If you don’t mind,” Luke said in a moment, “I’d like to have 
you tell me something about your employers, the Downings. Your 
father didn’t mention them at all in his correspondence with me, 
except to tell about the unsuccessful search for the Fabulous. I 
heard in town that Mr. Downing is dead, but no one mentioned 
ason. Is it possible that the ranch is run by the widow and—and— 
what was it they called her?—‘Coon’? Or perhaps that’s a nick- 
name for Mrs. Downing?” 

“Dad runs the ranch,” Dow said, shortly. “There’s just the two 
women. ...So, you’re the chap who corresponded with the gover- 
nor all winter?” he added after a pause. “I fancied so, of course. 
You gave me many a hard trip from Buster, Mr. Winne. I stayed 
in Buster all winter on business, but whenever one of your letters 
came I had to ski-it over the range and deliver the envelope to Dad 
and take back Dad’s reply. He’s bug-house on placer-mining, and 
dead loony on the Fabulous.” Dow shot a quick, searching glance 
at Winne. ‘“What’s the trouble, anyhow?” he asked. “Dad isn’t 
noted for giving gratuitous information.” 

“Then you don’t know?” Luke stammered. “It—of course I 
supposed you knew who I am. Maybe we'd befter wait until I 
see your father.” 

Dow laughed barkingly. “It’s merely Dad’s way,” he said. 
“Dumb Jacob,’ he’s called up here. I’m in on the deal, all right; 
in fact, he will probably send me along with you to represent him. 
I know we're going after the Fabulous, and that you are a Mus- 
grove, but I don’t know the particulars.” 

“Not a Musgrove; my mother was. I have a little inside infor- 
mation on the mine, but as for particulars—” 

“Ask Dad, eh? Wait till you know him. Not that he wouldn’t 
tell me, but he lives behind a brick wall. Quite the antithesis of 
me. I’m in no hurry to hear the tale, Mr. Winne, but merely pos- 
sessed of a pardonable curiosity to know what our chances of find- 
ing the Fabulous are. It puts a man on nettles to know there’s 
a possibility of being rich before the summer’s gone. But I’m an 
easy fellow to boss. Tell me there’s a chance of our winning 
out, and you and Dad may order me about like a dog.” 

“At least, your father thinks there’s a chance,” Luke said, warm- 
ing to his companion. “As we are to be partners in this affair, 
I see no reason why you shouldn’t know what I know. The fact 
of the matter is that my mother was Dan Musgrove’s sister. I’m 
his nephew ; Orin was my cousin.” 
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Dow whistled. “Joy!” he said, under his breath. “You know 
the particulars of their deaths?” he demanded. 

“That's partly why we never announced our relationship, or 
claimed the money they left. Mother was always ashamed of Uncle 
Dan—he was the black sheep and twenty years her senior—and 
she hardly even knew him by sight. He had an essentially vagrant 
disposition. At sixteen he was flocking with tramps, getting into 
all sorts of trouble, and causing his people no end of worry. He 
came West when mother was five or six, married, and that was 
about the last his folk heard of him until he wrote mother one 
summer from Buster. Then came news of the deaths in a short 
newspaper paragraph. I was born a little later, and I didn’t know 
I had ever had such relatives until, before she died a couple of years 
ago, mother told me of them.” 

“Hardly relations at all,” Dow suggested. “I understand why 
you don’t feel bitter toward the Downings and cattle-men in 
general.” 

“T can’t say I like the idea of meeting any one who helped lynch 
Orin. He should have had a fair trial. But as for the way Uncle 
Dan was treated, that was cowardly. And when he was frightened 
into insanity they let him starve. Mr. Scammel assured me that 
he had nothing to do with the matter, yet they told me at Kettleton 
that Dumb Jacob had a hand in it all.” 

“I know positively that he did not. I’ve heard the story often. 
Hill rumor, Mr. Winne, nothing more; you know how a legend 
grows. This ‘is a famous case in the hills, and most prospectors 
have heard of it, with thirty-year additions. Some boomer told 
you ?” 

“Yes.” Luke was relieved at the explicit denial. “I -hardly 
believed, however, and I’m glad to learn he really had nothing to 
do with it. It will make our business relations a trifle pleasanter.” 

“But I’m still in the dark,” Dow persisted. “If your mother 
never mentioned these Musgroves until near her death, how did 
you find out anything about the Fabulous? A letter to your mother 
from Buster, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, she saved Uncle Dan’s note. I found it in an old chest 
a year ago; it was the first thing I knew of the mine. Uncle Dan 
was wildly enthusiastic, wrote that he had a fortune in sight— 
enough for everybody—and that he and his family would move to 
Chicago and set up shop in boiled-shirted respectability, as he 
phrased it. I saw that the letter was dated at about the time of 
Orin’s death, so I wondered if there was any chance of recovering 
the mine. I wrote to the postmaster at Buster for information of 
the Musgroves and the Fabulous, and the postmaster turned my 
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letter over to Mr. Scammel. That’s how the correspondence 
began.” 

“I partly sabe. You learnt that the mine was lost, and, as Dad 
is loco on that particular subject, he probably persuaded you to come 
out and hunt for it.” Dow turned his face aside, and flicked a 
boot with his quirt. “Out here,” he went on, carefully picking his 
words, “the older generation is rather superstitious. Dad has a 
few pet crotchets regarding luck, misluck, ill-luck, and other pagan 
deities. Perhaps he got the silly notion that the nephew and cousin 
of the dead would be more likely to find the dead’s treasure than 
a stranger would be. As you are the natural heir, | fancy Dad 
believes some super-normal influence will lead you to your inheri- 
tance. Unfortunately, I haven’t the same elderly faith.” 

“Oh, but there was a map!” Winne caught a glimpse of Dow’s 
flushed, twitching face, and stopped in confusion. “Uncle Dan told 
mother all about the strike,” he lamely added, “and even gave 
some vague directions about the location. Your father thinks we 
may be able to spell out the general position by the help of the 
letter. At least he was so sure of a fair chance, from the notes 
I was able to give him, that he very generously advanced me three 
hundred dollars to cover my expenses out here. We are to share 
and share alike.” 

“You are lucky to get a pardner like Dad,” Dow returned, “and 
me, for that matter, for of course Dad will take me in with him. 
I’m glad you’ve shown sufficient confidence in me, Mr. Winne, to 
tell me the whole story.” A slight smile struggled to his lips and 
disappeared. “We will pull together much better now. I begin 
to feel a hunch,” he continued, his voice growing a trifle boisterous. 
“By joy! I wouldn’t be surprised if that letter proved a blood- 
hound and led us to the quarry. Luck, luck, Mr. Winne—it’s a 
wonderful thing! Why, for thirty years Downing and Dad and a 
hundred others have gophered the gulches round the Musgrove 
camp without result, and all the time there you were growing up 
with the secret in your pocket, so to speak. But luck waited until 
you needed it before it showed itself, eh?” 

“My father was a clergyman and didn’t leave very much. I went 
broke ; that’s what stirred me up to write about the mine.” 

“It takes a hungry man to scent fried bacon,” Dow laughed, “and 
a dead-broke chap to find money in a map, or letter, or any other 
unlikely place.” 

Luke winced. He had told Dow more than he should have told. 
Jake Scammel had particularly cautioned him to mention the exist- 
ence of the letter to no one. And now, having made the blunder of 
being over communicative, he lapsed into a moody taciturnity. Dow 
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rattled along, however, either too pleased with himself to notice the 
bad impression he had made, or else subtly trying to efface that im- 
pression by an exhibition of careless and good-humored comrade- 
ship. 

“You asked me about the Downings, a while back,” he said at 
last. “As they are particular friends of mine, besides being my em- 
ployers, of course I didn’t like to talk about them to a stranger; but 
you are different now. They are more like relatives than friends, 
anyway. I’m named after the old man—Downing Scammel, abbre- 
viated to Dow, or, as the boys insist on having it, Bug Dow, ‘Bug’ 
because I’m a weaver of gorgeous dreams, though I don’t look it. 
As for the ladies, Mrs. D. is an old pioneer woman, sixty or so, 
white-haired, gentle, and as fine as they come. Miss June and I 
grew up together, went to school together; she’s about five years 
the younger, but smart as a whip. ‘Coon’ is the fool name the boys 
have given her—‘Miss Coon,’ understand? But you won’t until you 
know her. The dandiest girl in the state!” He brought out the last 
sentence slowly and with sincere conviction, and, as he continued to 
speak of her, his voice took a more sober, repressed, and natural 
key. “I was a big hulk of a kid, but I was her pal from first to last; 
we went through the University together. . . . . Oh, yes, I’m 
a university man, though maybe you wouldn’t guess it from my 
vocabulary—Plains ; June’s class. She and | have always been thick 
as thieves. And that reminds me,” he laughed in his jovial key, 
“don’t make love to her, Mr. Winne; you'd only be disappointed. 
She says she’s too much of a boy herself to ever get hitched up, 
though I reckon little Bug Dow may make her change her mind. 
Don’t congratulate me, however; commiserate with me. She'll lead 
her hubby an exciting dance ; whimsical as a spoiled child, and twice 
as excitable.” 

He stopped suddenly and looked ahead with a black scowl on his 
face. His eyes glittered, and, moved by some sudden, passionate 
thought, a wolfish snarl twitched the corners of his mouth. 

Winne glanced up the road in surprise. They were at the foot of 
a low, rocky knoll, covered with underbrush, across which knoll the 
road ran, leaving the creek to the left. At the knag a thick chaparral 
grew over dykes of red sandstone, and jagged, monstrous boulders, 
snow-capped and gloomy. 

“Ugly place,’ Dow mumbled, noting Luke’s surprised stare. 
“Red Hill—favorite ambush with greasers in the early day. Half a 
dozen murders and hold-ups here. The hill’s haunted.” 

“T guess the ghosts won’t bother us in daylight,” Luke observed. 

“No, I guess not. Come ahead and we'll see. This country is 
beginning to be legendary. I’m not superstitious, of course, but Red 
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Hill is a sort of a hoodoo, all right. Hey, look at those burros!”” He 
wheeled his horse and galloped back, yo-hoing, after the errant train, 
calmly grazing toward Kettleton. 

“We'll drive them ahead of us,” he said, returning; “yo, you 
brutes, yo, you devils, yo! A burro’s an idiot, doesn’t sabe any- 
thing except grass and brays. But these jacks are going to the 
Fabulous Mine, eh? ‘Tell you what, if we find the mine we will 
turn the burros loose as an offering to Pan.” 

“If!” Luke echoed. “I’m a little worried over a theory I heard 
propounded down in the Overland last night. It sounds plausible.” 

“What is it ?” 

“That the Fabulous Mine doesn’t exist. Judge Walters says that 
he believes it was a story concocted by Uncle Dan to explain the 
possession of a large sum of money. Uncle Dan was in with the road 
agents, it’s presumable he and Orin received a share of the plunder. 
He might have been crafty enough to fabricate this story of a mine 
in order to expiain his sudden prosperity.” 

“Sounds plausible, as you say. But I wouldn’t worry over that 
theory, Mr. Winne. There’s not a possibility of its being true. The 
Fabulous is a lost mine.” 

“I hope so, anyhow. There’s another thing against us, too. Every- 
body knows of the Fabulous, and any number of these boomers will 
be searching for it. Two pre spectors I met last night, Macdonald 
and Creede, are avowedly hunting it.” 

“Macdonald ?” Dow asked. “Not the ‘Scout?’ Not ‘Sioux Mac?” 

“Yes, I believe so. He said something about going over the 
ground twenty years ago with Mr. Downing.” 

“Humph; we’ll have to keep an eye on him. He will be nearer 
the real location than any of the rest. He knows as much about it 
as Dad, though Dad never could hit the exact spot. Once in the 
hills and you’re in a labyrinth; a needle is as easy to find as a moun- 
tain.” 

“This deer-eating chap, Tracey, is another,” Luke pursued. “At 
least, he wouldn’t acknowledge it, but he seemed to know that I was 
going after the Fabulous; he even hinted something about my being 
a relative. 1 wouldn’t be surprised if he knows more than he ought 
to know. Mac says that he’s the mining expert of an hydraulic 
company.” 

“Bud Tracey, I'll bet a hat!” 

“Know him?” Luke asked. “Has he been here before ?” 

“He’s a stranger in Saw Valley, though he heard of the Fabulous 
years ago. I used to be acquainted with him. But he’s not danger- 
ous. What he knows of you he probably got by pumping and 
guessing.” 
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“T don’t think I told him anything,” Luke flashed. “I’m not that 
green.” 

Dow laughed lightly. ‘Not necessarily,” he agreed. 

Luke, in a pet, spurred forward to the crest of the hill. “But 
look!” he cried, pointing to the left. 

There a small space had been very recently cleared against a dyke 
of red sandstone; a long pile of boulders outlined what appeared to 
be a grave, and a clean, white board stood at its head. “Someone 
has died up here,” he added, in an awed tone. 

“That’s no dream!” Dow ejaculated, as he swung from his horse. 
“Let’s see who. Some tenderfoot got pneumonia, probably.” 

Luke dismounted, and the two men approached the rock-guarded 
grave. A thin stream of smoke was curling up the headboard, and 
drifting away in a blue thread ; a smoke slightly odoriferous, pleasant 
and foreign. Upon a flat slab in the center of the grave stood a 
small bronze image. 

Dow sniffed. “Smells like blazes,” he remarked. 

“It’s a bunch of joss-sticks burning,’ Luke cried. “Chinese 
prayers. And that’s a Buddha; I’ve seen them often. This must be 
a Chinese grave.” 

“Look on the board,” Dow suggested. “Wouldn't wonder if you 
were right. Odd, though! I didn’t know any Chinks were in the 
district.” 

Luke put the smouldering prayers aside for a moment, and bent 
down. “ ‘Here lies the body of Bo Gee,’” he read, “ ‘better known 
as “Chinee Charley,” a yellow man with a white heart. On this 
spot, April 20, he cheerfully gave his life in defense of his employer, 
a man of an alien race. God be good to him.’—The twentieth April!” 
Luke cried, straightening. “That was yesterday.” 

“Must have been trouble around here,” Dow said. “I wonder 
what ?” 

“Oh!” Luke shouted as a sudden remembrance came to him. 
“Tracey said that Whiskers kept a Chinese cook. And Whiskers 
left with the Pickett gang. And the Picketts were back in town last 
night. Johnson even inquired about Whiskers. Have they done 
murder ?” 

“Looks like it. I guess you’ve hit the bull’s eye. Who's 
Whiskers ?” 

“But I didn’t think, I didn’t believe,—They tried to hold up the 
Overland, I suppose, but all that seemed rather farcical, comic- 
opera outlawry; it didn’t impress me. This is murder, man! We 
must return and tell the sheriff.” 

Dow threw his head back and roared. ‘Leave that to the Chink’s 
boss,” he finally suggested, wiping his eyes. “Joy! you’re a funny 
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chap, Mr. Winne. It’s only a Chink. Seems to me that if there's 
any notifying to be done, the thing is up to Whiskers. Charley 
saved his life, evidently. If Whiskers thinks more of getting into 
the boom district than of running down outlaws, that’s Whiskers’ 
business. Come on—we’ve seen the show.” 

“But the whites may have been killed too,” Luke protested. 

“And erected the signboard afterward? And planted the joss- 
sticks and idol? Not quite likely . . . Funny thing, this 
Buddha.” He picked it up. “I believe I'll take it along as a present 
to June.” 

Luke’s jaw fell. “I think it was thoughtful of Whiskers to leave 
the god here,” he objected, while something like disgust for Dow 
quivered at his lips. “It was Bo Gee’s; he carried it with him, 
doubtless prayed to it. 1 think you should respect the man’s 
religion.” 

“Eh? A heathen’s? Oh, come now, Mr. Winne 

“A man might think you a missionary!” Luke exclaimed in exas- 





peration. “You have no right to steal a religious symbol.” 

Dow sullenly laid the image on its slab and turned away. “The 
devil of a fuss over nothing,” he grunted. “Next man that comes 
along will swipe it. A fellow might think you believed in Nirvana 
and all that rot.” His eyes snapped as he mounted and started 
the burros down the hill. 

Both men were a trifle sullen, and rode silently, nursing the 
slight incident. Luke’s impression of Dow had suddenly and de- 
cidedly changed for the worse. Palpably, the mountaineer hated 
to be crossed in any way, and resented the slightest dictation. But 
in a moment Luke forgot his annoyance, and the murder engrossed 
his thought. 

“We ought to search about here,’ he suggested. ‘Whiskers 
hasn’t gone back to Kettleton. He and his partner may be wounded 
somewhere.” 

Dow merely grunted in answer. 

The burros, one at a time, turned a bend in the road at the 
bottom of the hill, and disappeared among trees flanking the creek. 
Luke and Dow followed at a leisurely walk. The bell of the leading 
burro ceased its clang, as if the train had stopped, and then the 
men heard voices among the pines. A moment brought them into 
a clearing. 

Ten or twelve burros, packed and ready for the trail, werc 
grazing, or standing with cocked ears exchanging interrogative 
stares with Winne’s four jacks. In the center of the glade, before 
a smouldering fire, three saddle-horses stood, while their riders were 


grouped about a fourth horse, and helping a comrade to his saddle 
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“Drive your burros on,” shouted some one; “they will get mixed 
with ours.” 

“Right you are,” Dow returned. “Yo, ho, there!” 

At the same time Luke recognized the prospector who had 
shouted. “Why, it’s Tracey!” he exclaimed. 

“Hello, Winne, that you?” Tracey cried. “Ride over. Hell to 
pay around here.” 

“I'll go with the burros,” Dow said. “If they mix with this 
bunch, we’ll never separate them. You get the news and follow 
me.” 

“I thought you said you knew Tracey?” 

“I did—past tense. We don’t agree. Ho, you tom-fool, get back 
on the trail!” He spurred after an inquisitive jack, herded the train, 
and drove it out of sight among the trees. 

“This is Whiskers’ outfit,” Tracey said, coming up and shaking 
hands. “Saw the Chink’s grave upstairs? There was a warm time 
there yesterday . . . Who’s your inquisitive pal? His back 
seemed familiar.” 

“Dow Scammel. Tell me what has happened.” 

“Dow, over here?” Tracey looked after the vanished figure with 
a slight frown. “Last I heard of him he was in Salt Lake. Got 
kicked off the Downing Ranch. Must have eaten dirt and got 
taken back. . . . The confounded fool will marry him yet.” 

The other men rode up. One, with a white bandage across his 
forehead, was little more than a boy; his face was bloodless, and 
he drooped in the saddle. 

“Mr. Clayton, Mr. Winne,” Tracey said, formally introducing 
Luke to the leader, a slim, brown man in a peaked beard. “And 
Mr. Cavanaugh, from England. This other chap is my pal, Red 
Murphy. Mr. Cavanaugh is, like yourself, a tenderfoot, but he 
has had a rather rough initiation.” 

“Talk about the Wild and Wooly!” Cavanaugh said, with a 
sickly grin. “Clayton had the brass to tell me there never was 
any trouble out here. First day on the trail, four beggars tried to 
blow us to kingdom come. Killed our cook, and came jolly near 
making a general massacre of it.” 

“The Pickett outfit,’ Tracey explained. “You and I ran up 
against them last night. They’re worse than we fancied. I’ve 
told the boys what they tried on in Kettleton.” 

“They probably made a break down the trail to head us off,” 
Clayton said. “They figured that we would race back after the 
sheriff. They wanted me pretty badly, I guess.” 

“I don’t understand how they learnt we had money with us,” 
Cavanaugh speculated. “That was a secret between us and the 
Dumaine brothers.” 
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“A leak somewhere,” Tracey suggested. 

“But tell me how it all happened?” Luke eagerly inquired. “I 
can put the story together up to a certain point. You two gentlemen 
broke camp at the same time the Picketts took the trail. You must 
have come along together 5 

“They preceded us,” Clayton interrupted. “Got to the crest 
of Red Hill and laid in ambush. We rode along like chumps; first 
thing I knew, Billy was in the mud with a cut on his head, and 
bullets were hopping around Chinee Charley and me. We broke 
for cover and had a lively skirmish. Charley stood up to it like 
a white man. The fellows rushed us—four of them in masks— 
and we had a tussle. Nothing to talk about—rather nasty for a 
minute. Charley got one with his snickersnee and chopped the 
mask off, together with part of the chap’s face. I recognized him 
at once,—Walt, the black-bearded follower of Pickett. So I’m sure 
of the gang.” He hesitated. “Charley saved my life,” he con- 
tinued. “Walt had a revolver at my chest when he was slashed. 
A little man put Charley out of business. Then a pack-train came 
along and the fellows cut and ran for it, dragging Walt with them. 
They got in the chaparral, and we concluded not to follow—too 
risky. The fellows that rescued us went on—can’t stop anywhere 
when you’re racing for gold, Mr. Winne—and we came here and 
camped. At dawn this morning, Tracey hiked along, trailing like 
a man who has jumped a board-bill. We've just finished clearing up 
the mess. We set the poor beggar’s punk sticks burning, and planted 
the joss on his grave. Maybe they will keep the wolves away, and 
maybe the boulders will help.” 

“A very bad business,” Tracey said. “Pickett will sweat for this 
later on.” 

Clayton smiled. “As soon as Billy and I get our business over 
with,” he supplemented, “I guess Mr. Pickett would better hunt his 
hole.” 

“Tt’s that little chap who annoys me,” Cavanaugh put in. “I’m 
positive he is Johnson; an impertinent, foul-mouthed weasel. He 
killed Charley.” 

“Lot’s o’ powder an’ not much blood,” Tracey’s packer grunted, 
and turned away to round up the burros. 

Clayton laughed. “Very pat,” he said. “I was as excited as Sam 
Hill, myself. May have played Scythian and shot the sun, for all I 
know ; and Billy wasn’t much better. The thieves didn’t get a good 
chance at us, except at the first volley.” 

“Are you going to notify the sheriff?” Luke asked. 

“We'll send word by the first back-trail people we pass. Can’t 
do anything else. We're in a hurry to close a contract before any- 
body gets ahead of us. That’s how we happen to have ready money 
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with us. The men wouldnt take a draft or check without identi- 
fication, verification, and all that ; and meantime someone else would 
butt in with the cash and get the mine away from us. All ready, 
Murphy? Will you ride on with us, Mr. Winne?” 

“T’ll have to gallop ahead and overtake my partner, thanks. By 
the way, there were four of these outlaws, you say? 1 wonder who 
the fourth was? Pickett’s outfit was but three strong, and only 
three showed up in town last night.” 

“Walt naturally wouldn’t be dancing saloon can-cans,” Tracey 
laughed ; “not with a Chinese slash across his face. Number Four 
was the gentleman who had his toes ‘tromped,’ perhaps.” 

Tracey rode forward as Winne bid the men good-bye. “I'll go 
on a bit with you,” he said. Then, when they were out of hearing: 
“Let me give you some disinterested advice, Winne. Keep an eye 
on Bug Dow. I went through the Plains University with him and 
with Coon, and I positively know that he is crooked. If he was over 
here yesterday, he was mixed up in the Pickett business. Why, 
Mrs. Downing ordered him off the ranch a year and more ago! His 
Dad took a gun to him and drove him out of the Valley. That’s the 
sort of a chap Bug Dow is.” 

Luke was thoughtful. ‘‘He doesn’t favorably impress me,” he 
said. “I’ve already told him more than | should about myself and 
how can I know that you aren't 





my business. But—excuse me 
misinformed ?” 

Tracey flushed like a girl. “I once corresponded with June,” he 
said, simply. “She told me.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRAILING. 

Dow was waiting some half a mile up the road, while the burros 
grazed over a treeless flat, munching the newly sprouted bunch-grass. 
Catching sight of his ambiguous companion, Luke involuntarily 
braced himself in the saddle and squared his shoulders as if to meet 
an assault. He was more than suspicious; he had already formed a 
theory which painted Dow in midnight colors, and made of him the 
heavy and cheap villain Tracey had angrily pictured. Luke’s uneasy 
imagination not only saw in Dow a companion and accomplice of 
thieves and murderers, for he also built phantasmagoric romances 
about the Downing Ranch, and conceived in the young cow-puncher 
a persecutor of June, a crafty and an unscrupulous plotter, an in- 
sidious spy, a faithless son. How was Luke to know whether or not 
the son actually represented the father? Much more probably, the 
Chicagoan thought, Dow had spied upon or wheedled Jake Scammel 
until he learned of the existence of the map. In this case Dow was 
at present after the. map. At any moment Luke might expect 
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treachery, violence, even murder itself if need be. He shivered, and 
the sole of his right foot itched, for there within the sock was con- 
cealed an envelope which contained Dan Musgrove’s yellow letter 
to his sister, and his small, rude map of the district; a map which 
indicated the location of the Fabulous Mine. 

At Luke’s approach, Dow waved his hand cheerily. “What was 
the trouble, Mr. Winne?” he called. ‘Killing Chinamen isn’t exactly 
an amusement nowadays, whatever it was in the old times. Some 
sort of a fight?” 

“Road agents,” Luke returned, briefly. 

Dow lifted his black eyebrows. “They’re beginning the game 
early,” he observed. “Must be new to the business, though. Only 
cheap city-thieves would try to hold up a bunch of boomers. There 
isn’t any money going in. All these fellows are hunting gold, not 
spending it. Most of them are like you and me, dead broke.” 

“Mr. Clayton, or Whiskers, has money,” Luke returned. “And it 
wasn't a hold-up. It was a very cowardly attempt at assassination.” 

“Well, you can’t expect robbers to have much chivalry,” Dow 
philosophized. “All ready? We've got a long trail ahead of us.” 

“Three of the men were accounted for,” Luke deliberately con- 
tinued. “The fourth appeared and disappeared most mysteriously. 
No one knows who he was.” 

“The sheriff can find out by pumping the others. Hi, there, hi, hi! 
Mosey along! Hi, hi!” He struck a burro with his quirt, galloped 
to the bell-jack, and turned it from the road. “Hi!” he shouted, 
herding the others after. One animal broke away and started down 
the road. “There’s a friend of yours, Mr. Winne,” Dow continued; 
“head him back. Hell’s Door is a long hike yet. We'll have to 
buck up, or we will get caught in Turkey Cajion.” 

“Aren’t we going up the road?” Luke inquired, uneasily. 

“No; this is a short-cut—Hell’s Door trail. It saves us about 
twenty miles.” 

“Why not stick to the road? It’s more comfortable.” 

Dow abandoned the burros and returned to Luke's side. He waved 
his hand toward the pure white range, stretching east and west, and 
towering above the surrounding mountains. “That’s the Sawtooth 
Divide,” he explained. “Saw Valley lies on the other side. Now, 
to the right, see that jagged spire—farther yet—that’s Pharos Peak; 
Downing named it. . Underneath it is Cape Horn, the head of the 
Sawtooth Pass. It’s about five miles east of here. To the left, see 
those twin, bullet-headed humps of snow? They’re the Daisy Girls; 
Dad named them. Hell’s Door Pass lies just this side, fifteen miles 
to the west of here. If a bee-line were to be drawn from where we 
stand to the Downing Ranch, it would come pretty near passing 
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directly over Little Daisy. You can see for yourself how much the 
cut-off means to us.” 

Still Luke hesitated. His brows were drawn down, and his lips 
were compressed; there was, too, an odd expression in his eyes. 
Perhaps Dow noticed; at least he keenly stared at his companion. 

“Rocky way,” he commented, waving his hand toward a narrow 
gulch that opened into Little Kettle. “We go up that. Turkey 
Cajfion, it’s called. Farther along the walls get precipitous, and the 
trail wades in the bed of the stream. It’s an old deer-track; few 
people use it except the cowmen, and an odd packer or two. Oh, 
by the way,” he added, “did I give you Dad’s letter?” He fumbled 
in his shirt. 

Luke stared. “Eh?” he said. 

Dow burst into a shout of laughter. “Just like me!” he roared, 
as he took a letter from his breast; “just like Bug Dow, by Joy! 
Blest if I didn’t forget I had a letter of introduction. Dad said you 
were a suspicious cuss—excuse me, I’m quoting—and insisted on 
giving me a note to you.” He handed the letter to the dazed Luke. 
“T’ll take the lead,” he finished, airily ; “do you drive the burros after, 
and bring up the rear. You can read your love letter as we hike— 
as we hike.” 

He struck his horse and galloped away, singing. Luke followed, 
with oddly confused emotions ; and in a few moments found time to 
examine the note. It was undoubtedly in Jake Scammel’s thick, 
scrawling hand. 

“Dear Partner Winne,” it read. “The bow-legged buccaroo that 
hands you this letter is my son. He says he will fetch you here in 
twenty shakes. If he doesn’t, he’d better. Don’t tell him anything. 
He’s a fool. But if you get in trouble anywhere, call on Bug and I 
reckon he’ll make the fur hump. Ever y’rs very respectfully, _ 

Jake Scammel.” 

“Took him three-quarters of an hour to pen that,” Dow called over 
his shoulder. ‘Satisfied I’m the only and original ?” 

“Oh, yes.” Luke’s voice remained dry. His suspicions could not 
be so easily dissipated, though now they seemed unreasonable. 

Dow shrugged his shoulders, and presently began humming. His 
voice died away, and they entered a sunless cafion, where a trickle of 
water wet their horses’ hoofs, while, above them, almost sheer preci- 
pices towered for dizzy distances. In about an hour the right-hand 
wall of rock began to fall away, shrinking into a steep mountain- 
side; Turkey Cafion broadened, too, and they came out into a 
narrow flat. 

“One-thirty,” Dow gruffly called, reining in. ‘“Here’s the only 
camp we'll hit before night. Get off and stretch your legs.” 

“Lunch ?” Luke inquired. 
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“Uh-huh. Help me get the stock out to graze; then we'll have a 
pot of coffee and some sandwiches.” 

Conversation languished. Both men appeared moody, and went 
about their tasks with lowered eyes. In addition, Luke was saddle- 
weary, and, when he found the opportunity, cared for nothing but to 
lie back on a blanket, his back against a rock, and smoke. After 
lunch Dow strolled away, returning presently with a clearer expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“Time to pike along,” he observed. “I guess you and the stock 
are rested, eh? Saddle the horses; I’ll attend to the burros.” 

Luke nodded. “Do we continue up the cafion ?” he asked. 

“No, we climb this hill to the right; you can see the trail if vou 
study the slope. The gulch gets impassable farther along, with 
deeper sides than the ones behind us, and a bed ful! of boulders.” 
In a moment he strolled over and looked at Luke’s horse. ‘Don’t 
know why I selected that bronc’ for you,” he observed; “must have 
been dreaming of the Fabulous. He has a shifty eye—likely a 
coward. Rather nervous, isn’t he?” 

“T had not noticed. He rides smoothly.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s well broken. I think any sudden noise would make 
him jump, though. Not a bucker, but, worse, a runaway. Hasn’t 
the right sort of feet for trail work, either.” Dow examined the 
hoofs one after the other. “Too stocky; sets ’em down too solid; a 
good trail horse has to be something of a goat.” 

Luke apprehensively surveyed the trail Dow had indicated. “But 
if he is untrustworthy,” he observed, with the timidity of the inex- 
perienced, “dare I ride him up that?” 

“That’s nothing. The rub comes farther along. He will do, as 
long as nothing scares him. Just keep an eye on him and you will be 
all right. Not afraid?” 

“Certainly not. Merely nervous, like the horse.” 

“Uh-huh, you'll pass. Let’s be moving.” 

The mountaineer took the lead again, and before long they were 
skirting the hill-slope, gradually ascending higher and higher above 
the gulch, until the thin trickle of water was hardly discernible. 
Then the hill fell away into a sheer precipice. The trail skirted this, 
and Luke rode after the burros, blank space at his left hand, and at 
his right the long, bare, almost inaccessible mountain side, ascend- 
ing to snowy vastness. The way seemed interminable, but as they 
rode the snow patches gradually grew from the summits, approach- 
ing to the sandy trail their octopus arms, until at times the way itself 
was directly over dirty snow; now thin, mushy patches, through 
which the animals waded, and now frozen, icy beds. 

“How much longer will this last?” Luke cried in desperation. 
“I’m getting dizzy looking into this infernal chasm.” 

“Better get off and walk, then,” Dow shouted back from his place 
before the burros. “I reckon walking’ll be the safest for you, any- 
how, if you’re losing your nerve. We're just coming to the worst 
bit of it. After that things ease up. In fact,” he added, turning in 
his saddle, “with that untrustworthy horse I’d advise you to walk. 
There’s a shale bed before us—a bad place for tenderfeet. A man 
has to keep a clear head and pick his way, or he may go overboard. 
The shale slips, you know. I can gallop over, but most new-comers 


foot it.” 
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“Go ahead,” Luke ordered, bracing his knees. “I’m not afraid. 
I'll ride.” 

“All right; it’s your funeral.” 

Dow had not exaggerated. The trail abruptly ended at a black 
slope of the mountain, a slope covered with loose shale, and running 
without a break in the angle from the hill-top to the edge of the 
cafion. There was not a trace of former passage; the sliding stones 
covered everything, closing behind a passing animal like quicksand. 
This infernal slope was perhaps two hundred feet wide, and Luke, 
examining it, wondered how even a deer could cross in safety. His 
timidity became utter fear as Dow rode out, followed by the burros. 
The animals’ hoofs slipped and slid over the shale, a trickle of loose 
stones rattled below them, and jumped off into space. But when the 
Chicagoan found himself actually riding over the trap, his fear left 
him ; he had no thought but to pick his way, following with extreme 
carefulness exactly after Dow. 

Luke was half way across, when, above the rattle and clatter of 
stones under and beyond him, he heard a deeper sound. Dow, who 
had reached the edge of firm ground, shouted, and Luke glanced 
above at the long slope. His heart sprang into throbbing promi- 
nence, a terror seized and choked him, palsying every nerve. An 
enormous boulder was bounding down the mountain, while behind 
it and beside it a rattling surface slide of stones followed. One ter- 
rible thought shot through Luke’s mind; he was mounted on a 
nervous and untrustworthy horse. The time was endless; the 
boulder seemed to fairly crawl, accompanied by its stony train. Luke 
fancied he would have had time to dismount and run to safety, yet 
he did nothing. His horse, indeed, of its own accord quickened its 
careful pace, and the burros broke into a trot. Then the boulder 
crashed by to the rear, bounded down the lower slope, and disap- 
peared. The flood of shale rattled around the horse’s fetlocks like 
water, and the animal stood stock-still, waiting for the hard flood to 
pass. A low and distant crash, echoing up from the bottom of 
Turkey Cafion, told when the boulder struck. The horse resumed 
its cautious way, and, following the burros, daintily stepped upon 
firm ground. 

“Gad!” Dow cried, dismounting and running forward, “that was 
nervy—damned nervy, Winne! Couldn’t have done. better myself. 
You just got out of its way and stopped, heh? And held the horse 
in at that! You’re a born mountaineer.” 

Luke wiped his damp forehead. “What started it?” he asked, 
faintly. His nerves were in a spasmodic tremble, and it needed all 
of his self-possession to control them. 

“That’s a common thing up here,” Dow rejoined. “Boulders have 
a habit of jumping when least expected. It would take a mathema- 
tician to tell why.” He patted the horse and looked at its legs. “Cut 
about the fetlocks,” he announced, “but not badly. I was mistaken 
in that animal.’”” He examined it with a quizzical eye. “Yet I'll 
swear it has a mighty nervous glare. You can’t always tell. Horse- 
character is about as hard to read as man-character. But in this case 
I guess it was the rider who knew how to manage a scary horse. 
Well, as no damage was done, we'll mosey along. Congratulate you 
on your nerve. 
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Winne did not reply. A horrible suspicion was struggling for be- 
lief in his mind. “Could the boulder have been started by human 
hands?” he asked himself over and over again; “and there of all 
places, where the misstep of a horse meant death?” But certainly if 
anyone had been planning to frighten Luke’s horse, that one had 
met with a bitter disappointment. The animal, whose character Dow 
had maligned, had proved wholly trustworthy; had thought and 
acted when its rider was incapable of either thought or action; and 
undoubtedly had saved both its own and Luke’s life. The Chicagoan 
patted his horse gratefully, and when an opportunity offered he 
washed and salved the animal’s wounds. 

As Dow had promised, the trail shortly grew less dangerous, and 
the bed of the cafion ascended in a series of cascades and narrow 
falls, while the precipitous sides fell away, until, after a long ride, 
Luke saw that the trail turned once more, without descent, into the 
creek-bottom. Farther along the waters forked, and Dow silently 
turned up the right-hand gully. 

Luke set his teeth together ; he was worn out by the long, arduous 
ride, and the sun was half eclipsed by bleak snow-peaks. 

“Much farther to camp?” he forced himself to call. 

Dow shook his head negatively. “All in, I guess?” he queried. 
“You'll sleep like a log.” 

Luke doubted, though he did not voice his thought. His situation 
was too dangerous to permit of unbroken rest. His nerves were on 
edge, and throughout that long ride after passing the shale slope, 
every move Dow made seemed, to Luke’s excited fancy, a covert 
act of hostility. 

After rounding a rocky knoll the trail abruptly turned, steeply 
ascending a dry gulch, shaded by an army of dwarf spruces. This 
gulch, seemingly, went forward into the solid snows of the highest 
peaks. 

“Mosquito Gulch,” Dow said, briefly. “Hell in July—myriads of 
’skeeters. Water, grass, and wood in the flat below. Yow, but a 
rest’ll feel good! I’m about done up myself.” 

He rode into the flat and dismounted. Luke stiffly climbed from 
his saddle, and without further words the men went to work un- 
packing for the night. The horses and burros were hobbled and 
turned Joose to graze, the low tent was pitched in a spot of com- 
paratively dry ground, and Dow took an axe, chopping fire-logs 
from the dead and rotting trunks that littered the near-by slopes. 

“Find a hatchet,” he directed, “and gather pine boughs. Put a 
foot-deep layer in the tent, more if you have time, spread a poncho 
over ’em, rubber side down, and make a double bed. I'll have supper 
ready by the time you get the bed made.” 

Luke obediently set himself to work, and walked back and forth 
until almost dusk. The exercise untangled his cramped muscles, and 
even the pulsing kink between his shoulders was worn away. He 
piled the pack-boxes and saddles together, too, and threw a poncho 
over them. 

“All right,” Dow called. “Grub pile!” 

The fire jumped and crackled in the dusk: the air was frosty, but 
as the breeze had temporarily fallen the chill seemed rather invig- 
orating than numbing; and the heavy scent of spruce-smoke but 
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added a zest to the rarefied atmosphere. When he had sprawled out 
on a horse-blanket, with the steam of coffee, the grateful smack of 
hot biscuits and bacon in his nostrils, Luke gazed about him with a 
feeling of content. After the wearying ride this was positive com- 
fort, was almost home. ‘The tent looked inviting, he could fancy his 
tired legs sinking among the soft needles, and in anticipation he 
tasted the luxury of complete relaxation. 

“Wade in,” Dow invited. “Got a can of peaches for dessert.” 

Luke nodded, and silently attacked his tin plate. When the men 
finally finished, night had fallen, and they lay back without words, 
Luke sucking at his pipe, and Dow at his cigarette, while they 
blinked the fire, until Dow finished his smoke and stood up. 

“Lie still,” he commanded. “I’m an old stager, and not tired, as 
you are. I’ll clean up the mess.” 

Luke was well content to let the mountaineer perform the neces- 
sary camp-work. With the sense of after-dinner well-being, his 
sprawled limbs no longer aching, a feeling of deep contentment fell 
upon him. This was peace, this was home. What could compare 
with a fire-lighted camp in the hills, comfortable past expression, 
after a long and an exhausting ride? With his hands behind his 
head, Luke mused. He could no longer suspect Dow of being an 
accomplice of little Josephus ; it was absurd on the face of it. Tracey 
was quite madly prejudiced. And as for his own wild idea that Dow 
had been the indirect cause of the boulder having fallen, that seemed, 
in the peace of the camp, sheer idiocy. His heart warmed toward his 
companion, and he felt a rather sneaking contempt of himself for 
his imaginative suspicions. With the usual timidity of tenderfeet, 
he had been doubtful of every Westerner he had met. Even Josephus- 
Johnson—but no; the Chinese grave was no figment, the exciting 
scene at the Overland Bar was no illusion. 

Dow finished and resumed his seat. “Pass is about a mile above,” 
he volunteered. “Second mountain to the right; Hell’s Door. One 
side of the hill falls down into hell, about. There’s a cabin near the 
crest with three prospectors in it. They think they found a mine 
= year, and they are gophering it out. Don’t know much about 
them.” 

“Men are living up here?” Luke asked in wonder. 

“Yep, stayed all winter, working like hay-hands. A tough propo- 
sition. Two oldish fellows and a young man named Poppleton.” 

Though he had in a great measure lost his suspicions of Dow, it 
gave Luke an indefinable sense of pleasure to know that human 
beings were near by. If Dow were even an outlaw, he would ven- 
ture no outrage where help was within call of a rifle shot, and where 
murder would surely be discovered before a day had passed. 

Dow flicked the ashes from his cigarette. “Say,” he said, in em- 
barrassment, “you were talking to Tracey about me, weren’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” Luke stammered. 

“I guessed so; you’ve been rather dumb since then. I suppose Bud 
gave me a black eye?” 

“He doesn’t like you.” 

“Hardly!” Dow returned. “He and I are what you might call 
enemies. As he has evidently warned you against me, I don’t know 
but that it might be well to reciprocate. Have you known him long?” 
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“I met him in Kettleton last night. But I think he’s a nice fellow.” 

“Yeh, I thought so, too. It takes time to know a man. May I 
ask just what he told you about me?” 

“Why, I—I don’t think—it was rather personal. I really don’t 
care to repeat—” : 

“Uh-huh, worse than I thought. He’s a nasty animal; reminds me 
of a coyote. It’s not the first time he has struck me behind my back. 
A favorite method with him. But by God!’ Dow pounded the 
earth with his fist, “if that hell-beast doesn’t drop it, I'll put him out 
yet! Why, Mr. Winne, look here: He was my pal the first year at 
the University, and we roomed together. Coon and I were prac- 
tically engaged then, and Bud knew it. He used to sit up in bed by 
the hour and listen to my ravings about her; used to cheer me up 
whenever she flirted with anyone else, and that was most of the 
time. Well, what did he do? Sympathized with me, advised me, 
talked Coon to me, and never hinted that he liked her himself. Went 
at things like a coward and a traitor, never let me see him courting 
her, pretended to be gone on a girl named Evelyn Wolfe, and all the 
time he was cutting me out. At vacation Coon was pretty cool toward 
me, and when we went down the next fall she took up with Bud. 
Made no bones about it—threw me over without an explanation. 
And that wasn’t Coon’s way, usually; she’s as clear and above-board 
as any girl that ever walked. Tracey got her around his fingers, 
that’s what! 

“T went to him, like a man, and told him what I thought about him. 
Didn’t say anything to June; she can do as she pleases, and I’ll do as 
she says. That’s the way it’s always been. But what did Trace do? 
Complained to the Proctor that I had threatened to assault him, had 
me up before the faculty, and came near getting me expelled. Was 
that a man’s way of doing business ?” 

Luke dug at the ground in embarrassed silence. 

“If I’d been Tracey,” Dow resumed, “I’d have taken off my coat 
and blacked the other fellow’s eye. If I can’t fight my own battles, 
I'll mighty quick chuck up the sponge. But that isn’t Bud. And 
you'd think a girl like Coon would throw over a skunk who wouldn’t 
fight for her, a skunk who had to call in a whole universityful of 
noodle-headed chumps to keep from getting a licking. Not any! 
She came to me, speaking Tracey’s words every one, and said that if 
I threatened Bud again she would write and have Dad call me home. 
Now, do you think Bud Tracey acted like a man that time ?” 

“T used to be an amateur pugilist at school,” Luke smiled. “TI 
usually fought my own battles, and usually got beaten up.” 

“Yes, that’s me. But we are men. There was nothing for me to 
do but to drop Tracey like a hot skillet. Yet I stuck it out; went 
through those three years of hell without a word, Coon treating me 
one day as if I were her brother, the next like a lost pup, and Tracey 
grinning at me whenever he saw me alone. A damned, insulting, 
black-hearted grin. It’s a wonder I didn’t murder him. 

“Of course I wasn’t an angel. I know what whisky tastes like; 
maybe I used to go on a bat now and again, when that school got foo 
much like eternity. Coon always knew whenever I did anything a 
fool boy usually does. Tracey heard and blabbed. 

“After graduation, when June and I came home together, she had 
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a mighty poor opinion of me, let me tell you; and she was engaged 
to Tracey. And Trace, as I blame well knew, wanted to marry her 
because he thought she was rich. I guess she is; it’s a good ranch. 

“Now, here’s where I played the idiot. I got back home and 
started in giving Tracey a black eye to anybody who'd listen. And 
I got drunk about forty times the month, and rode around telling 
what I’d do to the traitor. Naturally Dad and Mrs. Downing got 
sore on me, and finally they ordered me off the place, after I'd 
made more than the usual fool of myself. 

“Went down to Denver, met Trace on the street gallanting a fast 
woman, and that made me red-eyed. I wouldn’t have touched him 
ordinarily, but to see him playing traitor to June just as he had to me, 
put the devil on my back, and I started in right there to murder him. 
I’ve got something of an education, Winne, but for all that I’m just 
a plain mountaineer, without frills or finesse. What I should have 
done is to have spotted that woman, found out all about her, and then 
have taken a page out of Tracey’s book and notified June that her 
fiancé was playing double. But I went in with my fists instead. The 
girl yapped, and of course I was arrested, clubbed, and lugged to the 
station. Dad went down from here and paid the fines and got me 
out ; then he sent me to Salt Lake for a year. I came back last fall, 
stayed in Buster over winter, saw Mrs. Downing a few times when I 
skied-it in with your letters, and now I’m going back to take up 
cow-punching again under Dad. Mrs. Downing acknowledges she 
was partly in the wrong. 

“A bad biznai. I don’t know, though,” he resumed, after a 
pause. ‘Maybe that assault and battery was the best thing I could 
have done, maybe it was even better than playing the spy, a la 
Trace. Bud’s city girl was at the trial, witness for prosecution, 
and it came out that he was living with her there. Dad reported 
everything to the folks, and June shook Mr. Bud Tracey like she 
would shake off a toad.” 

Luke quietly offered his hand. “I was mistaken in Tracey,” 
he said. 

Dow grasped Luke’s proffered hand cordially—almost too 
cordially—and beamed. “I like you, Winne,” he asserted. “You 
aren't as: most Easterners are; you understand things. As for 
‘Trate”—he spat viciously—‘“‘he’s out» of the running. I’m not a 
chump, and generally I don’t think anything of a man’s birth, but 
it has always seemed to me that that skunk’s parentage notched in 
pretty good with his nature.” 

“His parentage ?” 

“Uh-huh ; his mother used to be a servant, and a hotel employee. 
She worked at the Alamo as head chambermaid ; but she died while 
he was in college. So far as I ever found out, he never had a dad. 
He used to say Tracey Senior was a prospector who went out with 
pneumonia about the time Bud was born. But I found out by acci- 
dent that Mrs. T. used to have another name then—Grove. She 
worked at a house where I afterward knew the young folks. Just 
what a fellow might guess from Tracey’s coyote nature, eh?” 

“Ya-ho!” Luke returned, stretching, “let’s turn in, Dow; I’m 
done up.” 





[To be continued. ] 
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PIMA MYTHS 
By FRANK RUSSELL. 
| Continued] 
W the tribes of men began to learn how they should 
provide for themselves, how they might gather food, 
hunt, and till the soil. Mavit, Puma, and Rsvu-v-i, 
Wolf, joined their fortunes and went hunting together. 
One day Wolf said, “I wonder where is our brother, 
Coyote; suppose I call him.” So he took the kidney of a deer 
and roasted it, and the wind carried the appetizing odor toward 
the south. When Coyote smelled it he said, “Surely, these are 
my brothers, who wish me to return.” So he ran to the place where 
Puma and Wolf were living. When he reached them he was in 
great distress, for when he ate food it fell from him as wheat 
falls from the broken sack. Finally, Puma and Wolf stitched his 
skin until it retained the food he ate. Then they all went in search 
of wives. Coyote found a woman and called to the others, who 
came to see her. She became the wife of Puma, but Coyote said 
he would take her home. On the way he fell and pretended to 
be in great pain. The woman was frightened and knew not what 
to do. Coyote said, “I shall not get well unless you strip off my 
clothing and your own and carry me on your back for a few 
yards. That is the way my brothers treated me when I was in 
this condition before.” So she obeyed and made their clothing 
into a bundle, which she carried on her head, as is the Pima custom. 
(A few sentences here are a little too naively frank for magazine 
publication.) This was the cause of much trouble, for she be- 
longed to a tribe that had great magic power. They tried to induce 
her to return, but she would not. Furthermore, Puma refused 
to restore her to her friends. Then the Rsarsiikate A-atam, magi- 
cians, revenged themselves by driving the deer, the antelope, and 
every animal that is swift of foot and soft of fur and useful to 
human kind into a cave in the Aloam or Yellow mountain, which 
lies south of the present Pimeria and northeast of Baboquivari. 
This deprived the tribes of men of their chief support, and mes- 
sengers were sent to see if some means could not be found by 
which the imprisoned animals could be liberated. One by one 
these agents failed to accomplish the task assigned to them. Year 
after year they returned without success. At last Coyote was sent 
to liberate the inhabitants of the cave, who exclaimed as they saw 
him coming, ““Now we have a visitor who will do us harm.” They 
thought to appease his appetite by offering a piece of meat in the 
hope that he would eat it and go away. When Coyote had roasted 
the meat in the fire and looked about him, he saw the gate of the 
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cave and this is what happened: “Where shall I put this meat? 
It is hot. Where shall I put it? It is hot,” he said, and then ran 
straight to the door of the cave. Before the occupants could 
recover from their alarm he threw open the door and out swarmed 
the deer and other game animals as pour forth the bees from a 
newly-opened hive. 

Coyote ran for his life and the people pursued him, but he 
escaped and went to live in the water in the west. 

When A-anhitupaki Si’vany, Feather-breathing Si’vany, was a 
boy he was mischievous and troubled his grandmother. He went 
to the cave of the Winds and saw the bow. He made one like 
it and showed it to his fellows, but they handled it and so took 
away its power. He made several bows, but the people ruined 
them by looking at them or handling them. At last they ceased 
troubling him and he was able to kill rabbits and give them away. 

Seeing that he was a good shot, the people told him to take his 
stand at the two hills and close the gap. He went as directed, 
but instead of shooting the deer as they were driven past he paid 
no attention to them, but occupied himself in building a fence of 
brush from one hill to the other. 

Again they told him to perch in a tree above a game trail and 
watch for anything that might pass under him. He did so and 
saw the game running, but did not shoot. 

A third time they drove the animals toward him and instructed 
him to shoot the pregnant ones, as they would be fat. He took 
his place and shot a pregnant woman instead of a doe. 

The fourth time they told him to shoot an old one (meaning a 
deer with large antlers), and he killed an old man. 

Then he showed that he had magic power, for he was able to 
go out and bring in deer without taking days of time like other 
hunters. He built a house (Va’aki, now one of the ruins of Salt 
river), married, and settled down. Vantre was a thief, gambler, 
liar and profligate who came to the house of A-anhitupaki Si’vany, 
who, knowing his character, did not wish to see him. Vantre 
brought four reeds filled with tobacco, lighted one and smoked it. 
A-anhitupaki Si’vany would not speak to him, and Vantre finally 
went away. This happened three nights, but not a word was spoken 
until the fourth night, when A-anhitupaki told Vantre he would 
be his friend if Vantre would stop lying, stealing, and the like. 
He would make the sticks called kintcs, and with them Va4ntre 
might win if he wished to gamble. He placed such magic power 
in the markings on the sticks that no one could win from VaAntre. 
Elder Brother recognized the power in the sticks and told the 
people that they were powerless to win from Vantre. Elder Brother 
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told the man at whose house Vantre gambled that if he would let 
his son and daughter work for him (Elder Brother), he would 
arrange it so that Vantre could not win from others. The man 
agreed. Elder Brother sent the son to a roosting place of large 
birds to get feathers. The boy brought the feathers to the house. 
The girl was told to singe the feathers, grind them into a powder, 
and mix them with some pinole. 

The next day Vantre came to the same place to gamble. Elder 
Brother said to the young woman, “Go to the pool with your 
kiaha and ollas. Take the pinole and make it ready when Vantre 
goes there.” She followed Elder Brother’s directions and went to 
get the water. Vantre said to the man with whom he had been 
playing on previous days, “I am going to the pool to get a drink 
of water before we begin playing.” The others told him to go 
into the house to get the drink, but he went off, saying that he 
wished to see the young woman. When he came to her he said 
he wanted her for his wife, but she replied that she would not make 
any promises unless he drank her pinole. So Vantre was glad to 
take the drink. The first swallow seemed sour or bitter, but he 
took a second, a third, and a fourth drink. The moment he took 
the fourth drink, feathers began to appear upon his body; these 
grew out at once and he became a large eagle. The young woman 
took her basket, returned to the village, and told what had hap- 
pened. The people then took their bows and arrows, went to the 
pool, and there found the eagle sitting on the bank. They sur- 
rounded him, but he flew away and found refuge in the mountains, 
whence he came from time to time to carry away men and women 
to his hiding place. As their numbers decreased, the people cried 
out for help to Elder Brother, who said he would kill the eagle 
after four days. He told the people to watch a sharp-pointed moun- 
tain after his departure, and if a cloud appeared at the left of 
the peak they would know that he had been killed; if the cloud 
appeared at the right they would know that he had done some 
great thing. Eagle was so large and strong that when he sat on 
the mountain top it broke beneath his weight. It used to be all 
flat and smooth, but it was his sitting on it that made the peaks 
and rough places. When arrows were shot at him he caught them 
in his hand. (This must be a true story, for there is a picture 
of him with the arrows in his hand, on the dollar. So the Ameri- 
cans must have known about him.) 

When Eagle was away, Earth Doctor climbed the cliffs to his 
house, singing as he ascended: 
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Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Climbs Elder Brother. 

With his shining power, 

Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
He climbs, step by step. 

He then carried on the following conversation with Eagle’s wife. 

“Can this baby talk?” 

“No; he doesn’t say very much and doesn’t seem to know any- 
thing ; he’s too small.” 

“Does Eagle ever sleep in the daytime?” 

“No, not very often; but sometimes, if I sit down with him and 
scratch his head, he will go to sleep.” 

“Do that next time I come.” 

At that moment Eagle was again heard approaching with a roar 
that shook the mountain like a tree in the wind. He brought four 
living men, whom he threw from a distance upon the rock, where 
they lay groaning for a time before breathing their last. Eagle 
asked his wife if anybody had been there, and she said no one 
was about. He declared that he smelled someone, but finally con- 
cluded that he had been mistaken. After he had eaten he lay 
down, and as she sang the following song and rubbed his head 
he quickly went to sleep: 

Haya yakahai yahai mo! Haya yakahai mo! 
I am sleepy, I am sleepy. 
Haya yakahai yahai mo! I am sleepy. 

When Eagle returned, the baby tried to tell him what had hap- 
pened, and his father inquired, “What made him say that? He 
never talked that way before; besides, I smell somebody. Some 
one must have been here.” 

“No, nobody ; we have been here alone.” 

Then, in the form of a fly, Earth Doctor concealed himself among 
the dead bodies that were corded up like wood, and sang: 


Himolavi! Die fly! Himolavi! Die fly! 
I shall sleep! I shall sleep! 

Himolavi! Let die! I am drowsy. 
I will sleep! Buzz-z! 


When he had gone to sleep she began to whistle. He awoke 


and said: 

“What made you whistle like that?” 

“Oh, nothing; I was just playing with the baby; that’s all.” 

So he went to sleep again, and again she whistled. He awoke 
again and asked: 
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“Why did you whistle?” 

“Oh, I was just playing with the baby.” 

So the third time he went sound asleep, and she whistled softly, 
but he did not awake. Then she whistled louder, and Elder Brother 
came out and resumed his natural form. He beat the head of 
Eagle until it was flat. He cut Eagle’s throat and that of his 
son, sprinkled their blood upon the dead bodies, whereupon they 
all regained their lives. He asked them where they belonged, and 
on finding where each lived he sent him home. When he came 
to the last bodies he found that they spoke a different tongue, 
so he sent them to a distant land, where they practiced their peculiar 
customs. The Pimas suppose that these were the whites, who 
became white from lying under the others until decayed. 

Elder Brother then went home and told the people how to con- 
duct themselves when they had killed an enemy, such, for example, 
as the Apaches. On his return he found the people singing and 
dancing. He arranged four periods, and each period contained 
four days. So to this day the man who kills an Apache must live 
sixteen days in the woods and subsist upon pinole. 

While these events were occurring here, the people about Babo- 
quivari wished to have Elder Brother come to them. 

At the time when Elder Brother transformed Vantre into an 
eagle, strange things happened to the people of Casa Grande. 
There is a game called takal played by the women. One day the 
women were playing takal, and among them was the daughter of 
Si’al Tcu-utak Si’vany. Suddenly a strange little green lizard 
dropped in front of her while she was standing among the other 
women. The earth about the spot became like the green part of 
the rainbow. They dug there and found some green stones 
(stcu-uttuk ha’tai’), which became very useful for necklaces and 
ear pendants. 

There were people living at some tanks on the east side of the 
mountains (Ta’-atikam) north of Picacho, and among them was 
a man named Tarsnamkam, Meet the Sun. He saw the beautiful 
stones used at Casa Grande and wished to get some of them, but 
how was he to do it? He made a fine green bird, stcu-utik o’-ofik, 
parrot, and sent it to Casa Grande, telling it to swallow all the 
green stones it could find about the houses. The parrot went to 
Casa Grande and was found one day by the daughter of Si’al 
Tcu’-utak Si’vany. The bird was kept several days, but it would 
not eat, so it was turned loose. It went about until it found a 
piece of turquoise, which it swallowed. The daughter of Si’al 
Tcu’-utak Si’vany saw this and told her father, who directed her 
to give the bird all the turquoises she could find in the house. 
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The people gathered to see the bird that ate stones, but as soon 
as it had eaten until it was full to the mouth it flew away. Tars- 
namkam was glad to see it come safely home. The parrot vomited 
the stones, which its owner gave to the people to use, and there 
were plenty for all. Si’al Tcu’-utak Si’vany was angry when he 
learned that the bird had been sent to steal all his turquoises. He 
sent the rain for four periods, or sixteen days, to destroy Tars- 
namkam, but the latter also possessed magic power and was not 
injured. At the end of the sixteen days Tarsnamkam sent a man 
with a fine football (rso’nyikivol), directing him to give it to Si’al 
Tcu’-utak Si’vany’s daughter, whose name was Pia Konikam 
Of’(i}. The messenger went near the woman’s house as she was 
at work and kicked the ball so that it rolled close to her. She 
took it up and hid it under her dress and told the man there had 
been no ball there when he came up to inquire about it. He de- 
clared that it stopped close by her, but she again said no, she had 
seen no football. The man went off, but the young woman called 
to him to come and get his football. When he came back she 
searched for the ball, but it was not to be found. It had gone 
into her womb and become a child. When this child was born it 
was a strange-looking creature. The people wanted to destroy it, 
but the mother said it was her child and she wished to care for it. 
The people wished to destroy the child, because it had long claws 

instead of fingers and toes; its teeth were long and sharp, like 
those of a dog. They gave it the name of Ha-ak, meaning some- 
thing dreadful or ferocious. The female child grew to maturity 
in three or four years’ time. She ate anything she could get her 
hands on, either raw or cooked food. The people tried to kill 
her, because she killed and ate their children. She went to the 
mountain Ta’atiikam and lived there for a while in a cave. Then 
she went to Baboquivari for a time and then to Poso Verde, where 
she was killed by Elder Brother. As Elder Brother and the people 
were preparing to overcome the magic power of Ha-ak they sang 
together : 

Dazzling power has Elder Brother, 

Mastering the winds with song. 

Swiftly now we come together, 

Singing to gain control. 

Kovakova, kovakova, 

Kovakova, kovakova. 

Singing on the summit 

Of great Mo’hatuk mountain, 

Anayokuna, anayokuna, hayokuna. 

Sacred pipe of Tcu-unarsat, 

Sleep-inducing sacred pipe, 

Anayokuna, anayokuna, hayokuna. 
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Ha-ak flees from her pursuers, 
But her spring and mortar stay. 
Throw a great stone! 

Throw a great stone! 

The blue owl is brightest, 
Throw a great stone! 

The blue owl is brightest, 
Throw a great stone. 


When he killed Ha-ak a great feast was made, just as when 
Eagle was killed, and to this day the cave remains there where 
Ha-ak was killed, and two or three miles distant is a stone in- 
closure, Ha-ak moakkit Place, where Ha-ak was killed. The peo- 
ple formerly placed offerings within the inclosure to bring them 
good luck. 

Another version of the same story states that Vaktcuktcithap, 
the mosquito hawk, wished to marry the virgin at Casa Blanca, who 
had many suitors. He went to the Sun, who gave him a many- 
colored ball, which he took to the woman Pia Konikam Of’(i). 
When near her he kicked it as the Pimas do the kicking ball, so 
that it rolled near her. She placed it in the fold of her blanket 
and became pregnant. 

After Ha-ak was killed the people were invited to come and 
partake of the feast which had been cooked there. One old woman 
and her two grandsons were not invited to come. When the feast 
was over she told her grandsons to go and see if they could find 
any of Ha-ak’s blood, and if so to bring it to her. After the boys 
had brought the few drops of blood which they found among the 
rocks, she put it into a dish and told them to look at it after four 
days. When they did so they found two eggs in the dish. On 
reporting this to their grandmother she told them to look again 
after four more days. When they looked they saw two little birds, 
at which their grandmother told them to look again at the end of 
four days. When they came to look they found two very beautiful 
birds. After four days the people came and tried to destroy the 
grandmother and the boys in order to get the birds. The old 
woman told her grandsons that after another four days the people 
would come and take their birds away. So they must take them 
at night to a distant land and set them free there. She said that 
when they returned they would find her dead, as the people would 
have killed her. 

After the people had killed Ha-ak they followed the tracks of 
the boys, who had gone toward the east with their parrots. The 
pursuers raised a cloud of dust as they went along, which betrayed 
their presence on the trail to the boys, who exclaimed, “What shall 
we do!” At length they set free the parrots, which flew up into 
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the mountains, where they concealed themselves in the forest. Fol- 
lowing their example, the boys hastened to the same place, where 
they successfully eluded the pursuers. After the people had aban- 
doned the search the boys went back to their former home and 
found that their grandmother had been killed. She had left direc- 
tions which they carried out. They gave the body proper burial 
in the sand. At the end of four-day periods she had told them to 
visit her grave until they saw a plant growing out of it; four days 
after it appeared they were to gather the leaves, and in time they 
would learn what was to be done with them. The boys obeyed 
her commands and obtained tobacco, which they learned to use 
through the instruction of Elder Brother. 

After killing Ha-ak, Elder Brother made his home at Baboqui- 
vari for some time. Hearing of the fact that the boys were 
living alone at their old home, he visited them. He inquired about 
their welfare and seemed to be disposed to befriend them. Finding 
the tobacco leaves, he inquired if they had been used yet, and was 
assured that they had not been. Elder Brother then revealed the 
purpose for which the leaves had been intended. “These are to 
be rolled in corn husks and smoked,” said he; “I will give you, 
also, earth flowers to mix with the tobacco when you smoke, if 
you desire to gain the favor of the women.” He showed them 
how to collect the bark of the tree which induces sleep. ‘Make 
this into a powder,” said he, “and when you wish to overpower 
anyone just shake this before them.” Then Elder Brother left 
the youths, who followed his instructions and found the love philter 
and the sleeping powder to be irresistible. But the people were 
incensed at their use of the charms and finally killed them. 

Elder Brother continued to live in the cave at Baboquivari for 
some time. He went about the country from village to village 
seeking to do mischief. At last the people could endure his pranks 
no longer and drove him away. He went to Mo’hatik mountain, 
north of the Gila, and the people there gathered to destroy him. 

Elder Brother went into his house and the people came and 
clubbed him to death. They pounded his head until it was flat, 
then dragged him into the woods and left him there. The news 
was spread about the country that he was dead, but the next day 
he reappeared among the people. They were afraid, but gathered 
together and killed him again. After carrying him to the woods 
they cut his flesh and scattered the pieces, pounded his bones into 
powder and cast it to the winds, but the next day at the same hour 
he was about among them again. Again they killed him, and this 
time his body was burned to ashes. Yet he was among them the 
next day as before. Then a great council was called and they dis- 
cussed plans for getting rid of Elder Brother. Some declared that 
if they did not kill him the fourth time they would never kill him. 
So they called on Vulture, who had been saved with Elder Brother 
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at the time of the flood, thinking that he must have magic power 
or he would not have survived the flood. 

Vulture was a man who transformed himself into a bird with 
his own magic power, and had gone through the openings in the 
sky and thus saved himself from destruction during the flood. 
After he came down from the sky he wandered about the country 
and finally built a va’-aki, magic house, the ruins of which yet 
remain, south of where Phoenix now stands, between the Gila 
and Salt rivers. 

Vulture was living in this va’-aki when the people came to him 
with their complaints concerning Elder Brother. They asked if 
he could do anything to help them. Vulture said he had never 
used his magic power, but he would test it. He asked the people 
to come to his va’-aki and he would make the trial in their presence. 

After the people had gathered in the house and the doors had 
been closed, he brought on darkness with his magic power while 
it was yet daytime. The darkness was so heavy that the people 
could see nothing. A beam of light arose which grew stronger 
and stronger until during the second night of their sojourn in 
the house it became as brilliant as sunlight. There were four 
colors, four threads of light, that extended upward until they 
reached the sun. Vulture then ascended each thread in turn, telling 
the people that he must have magic power or he could not have 
done so. He told the people that in four days Elder Brother 
would fall dead. On the fourth night he reached the sun and 
remained there. All the people who were in the va’-aki saw these 
miracles performed. 

Vulture told the sun to spit on the house of Elder Brother, on 
the four pools of water at the va’-aki where Elder Brother kept 
his magic power, on his dwelling places so that heat might fall 
upon him and smother him. The sun did as he requested. Toward 
the end of the four days Elder Brother acted like a lunatic. The 
heat became so intense that the cool fountains became boiling 
water and he was finally suffocated. 

After his death his skeleton was exposed for a long time, until 
one day some boys were playing near where it lay. They heard 
a strange noise like thunder that shook the earth, though there 
were no clouds in the sky. The boys saw that Elder Brother was 
regaining life and power. He sat up and rocked back and forth 
like a drunken person. The boys ran and told their story to the 
people, who were perplexed and alarmed. They gathered together, 
bringing all their weapons, and finally surrounded Elder Brother, 
who was by this time in full possession of his power. As the people 
came about him with their bows and arrows in hand he began to 
sink down into the earth, and in spite of their outcry he disappeared 
before their eyes. 

Elder Brother sank through the earth and found the people that 
Earth Doctor had assisted to reach that side in order to escape 
the flood. Elder Brother told the people there of his ill treatment 
and asked them to come through and fight with him and to take 
the land away from the Indians. After four months’ preparation 
they set out upon their journey, first singing the following song: 
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We go; we go; we go; we go. 
Happy, we leave our homes. 

We go; happily we go. 

We run; we run; we run; we run. 
Happy, we leave our land. 

With pleasure hence we hasten. 


Elder Brother told Gopher (Tcu’oho) to bore a hole for the 
people to come through. Gopher made a hole through the earth 
like a winding stair. 

Coyote learned that these people were coming out in our country 
and he went about looking for the place of their emergence. He 
finally discovered them coming through like ants from their hills. 
Elder Brother told Coyote not to go near them until all had come 
forth. Coyote did not heed the caution, but went and looked down 
the hole and laughed, which caused the opening to close. Five 
gentes had come out, and it is supposed that those that were shut 
in belonged to yet other gentes. Upon their emergence Elder 
Brother and his followers danced and sang as follows: 


Together we emerge with our rattles; 
Together we emerge with our rattles, 
Bright-hued feathers in our headdresses. 


With our nyfinyirsa we went down; 
With our nyfinyirsa we went down, 
Wearing Yoku feathers in our headdresses. 


This is the White Land, we arrive singing, 
Headdresses waving in the breeze. 

We have come! We have come! 
The land trembles with our dancing and singing. 


On these Black mountains all are singing, 
Headdresses waving, headdresses waving. 
We all rejoice! We all rejoice! 
Singing, dancing, the mountains trembling. 


About half of these people came out and followed Elder Brother’s 
leadership until they had killed all his enemies and captured young 
and old that did not resist. 

Elder Brother’s greatest enemies were the people living in the 
large pueblos, the ruins of which yet remain scattered about the 
Gila and Salt River valleys. He and his supporters approached 
one of the easternmost of these pueblos on the Gila, which is now 
known as Casa Grande, singing: 

Yonder stands the doomed habitation. 


About the pueblo runs its frightened chieftain 
In yellow garment with hand-print decoration. 


They attacked and defeated the forces of Morning-Blue Si’vany, 
and then moved about eighteen miles northwestward to Santan, 
where they sang: 

In their house of adobe they are staying; 
Their chief with magic power fears me. 
In their house of adobe we see their chief. 

The chief of this extensive pueblo was Kia-atak Si’vany. His 

forces were defeated and his pueblo overrun by Elder Brother’s 
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warriors, who next moved to the villages about four miles west of 
Santan, where they sang: 


Some will truly see; 
Some will truly see; 
Will see their house 
Behind the okatilla stockade. 


The chief of this place was called Tcuf Baowo Si’vany, and 
after he had been overcome the conquerors moved across the Gila 
toward the pueblo of Sweetwater, singing as they approached: 


There is the land of many beads; 
There is the land of many beads. 
Some one comes forth. 

He knows what will befall him. 


The leader, Ta’-a Si’vany, was easily defeated, whereon the 
victors moved upon the pueblo of Casa Blanca, singing: 


It will be difficult, 
It will be difficult, 
To capture this pueblo 
With its magic power. 

They then attacked Tco’-tctk Ta’tai Si’vany, who was the most 
powerful of all the chiefs who ventured to oppose them. 

He knew that they would defeat him, yet he struggled bravely 
to save his people and at the last to save himself. He first took 
some soot from his chimney, powdered it in the palm of his hand, 
blew it into the air, and darkness immediately fell so dense that 
Elder Brother’s warriors could see nothing. Teco’tcik Ta’tai 
Si’vany then threw down his dwelling and made his way through 
the midst of his enemies. But the god of darkness dispelled the 
night and the escaping leader was seen in the distance. Elder 
Brother’s warriors succeeded in getting ahead of him and were 
about to surround and kill him when he wiped the tears from his 
eyes and blew the drops among the men about him. This pro- 
duced a mirage which concealed him from view. But the god of 
the mirage caused the veil to lift and again he was seen fleeing 
in the distance. Again Tco’tcik Ta’tai Si’vany was headed and 
in danger; but this time he took out his reed cigarette and blew 
puffs of smoke, which settled down upon his pursuers like a heavy 
fog through which he continued his flight. The god of the fog 
drove it into the sky and he was seen escaping. He now realized 
that he had but one more chance for his life. When the fog had 
formed clouds in the sky he took his belt and threw it upward and 
climbed up and laid himself against the clouds as a rainbow. It 
was impossible for the god of the rainbow, unaided, to bring him 
down; he made several unsuccessful attempts before he hit upon 
the expedient of making some spiders which he sent after the 
rainbow. They formed a web over the bow and brought it to the 
earth and destruction. 

Elder Brother’s warriors were so astonished at the prowess of 
Tco’tcik Ta’tai Si’vany that they thought he must have a strange 
heart, so they cut it open to see, and, sure enough, they found 
within it a round green stone about the size of a bullet. The 
stone is kept to this day in a medicine basket which they captured 
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with his grandson. Before he had undertaken his flight he had 
told the boy, Ka’kanyip, to go with his basket and hide under a 
bush; after the grandfather should be killed the lad should come, 
touch him, and swallow the odor of the body and he would acquire 
the power of Si’vany. But a warrior named S’hohany discovered 
the little Ka’kanyip and after a time sold him to the Papago chief, 
Kak Si’siveliki, Two-Whirlwinds. The box is yet kept by the 
Papagos living thirty miles south of Gila Bend. If it is disturbed 
a severe storm is produced and cold weather prevails in Pima Land. 

After capturing the pueblo at Sweetwater and destroying its chief, 
the invaders moved against Vulture’s pueblo, six miles west of 
where they fought the last battle. 

They then sang: 

Child of the Raven! Child of the Raven! 
You of the dazzling power. 
See my magic power shining like the mirage. 

Elder Brother told his army to capture Vulture alive. “How 
can we identify him? We do not know him,” said they. Elder 
Brother told them to capture the warrior with white leggings ; they 
were the distinguishing mark of Vulture. They obeyed and brought 
the defeated leader to Elder Brother, who scalped him; this ac- 
counts for the naked head of the vulture today. 

Moving on to Gila Crossing, Elder Brother and his party sang: 


I am the magician who with the sacred pipe 
Of Tcu-unarsat increase my magic power. 

I am the magician of the downy feathers. 
With the soothing sacred pipe 

I bring sleep upon my enemy. 

In the battle which ensued, Tcu-unarsat Si’vany was defeated, 
whereon the visitors proceeded to Mesa, and before the pueblo of 
A’-an Hi’tiipaki Si’vany they sang: 

The small Blue Eagle alights; 
The small Blue Eagle alights, 
After emerging from the middle of the land. 


To and fro he moves before me 
As my staff already has foretold. 


After capturing this pueblo, the conquerors moved against the 
Pia meni ~e. er . aie tobe 
Vi’-iki-ial Ma’kai Si’vany, near Tempe, singing: 
Look for him! Look for him! 


Poor distracted enemy; take him! 
Poor fear-stricken enemy; take him! 


They then proceeded westward against other pueblos, which they 
destroyed, and afterwards returned to take possession of the Gila 
valley. 

While the war raged along the Gila, some of the inhabitants of 
the Salt river pueblos sought safety in flight toward the Colorado. 
They descended that stream to the Gulf of California, the east coast 
of which they followed for some distance, then turned eastward 
and finally northeastward, where they settled, and their descendants 
are the Rio Grande pueblo tribes of today. 

(To be continued. ) 
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SCHOOL-DAYS ON THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT. 
CHAPTER V. 
A New Home on THE HASSAYAMPA. 

s}FTER Mrs. Dean’s school was over and before it was 
time for the next term to begin, the Thornes decided 
to move away from Bell’s Camp, where they had been 
living for the last two or three years. There was a 
tiny ranch in a tiny valley about three or four miles 
away—it was on the very headwaters of the Hassayampa, in fact— 
and since that particular claim for whose sake papa had wished to 
stay at Bell’s had been so disobliging as to “dig out,” it seemed 
very advisable to move. Isabel was in high spirits at the prospect, 
and so was Johnny. 

Early one morning a wagon came to the door and a great many 
things were loaded into it. Isabel and Johnny were not yet out 
of bed, but when they were waked at last by the confused noise, 
they rose at once so as not to miss any of the excitement. It was 
rather surprising, on such an interesting occasion, to find papa and 





mama both rather cross. 

A great many of the dishes were packed already, and when Isabel 
needed extra sugar for her cocoa, it was necessary to fish the 
sugar-bowl out of a tub, and then to remove a large piece of news- 
paper from it before she could come at any of its contents. That 
brought a breath of adventure to Isabel. It was quite as if she 
were shipwrecked on a desert island and had been obliged to search 
in the one chest washed ashore on the chance of finding needed 
supplies. Her mother took a different view of the situation. 

“Tsabel! I thought the cocoa was sweet enough! Now if you 
must have sugar—be careful not to break the sugar-bowl! Don’t 
take anything else out of the tub. There comes papa now! Yes! 
This table. Isabel, don’t stand in Mr. Jones’ way!” That was the 
way mama talked as long as the wagon stayed, and papa, who was 
helping Mr. Jones to load, was even worse. 

“Alice!” he called to mama every other minute. “Alice! Did you 
see what I did with that rope? We've got to rope the load now! 
John! You had it, did you? Now don’t let me see you meddling 


with——_ Isabel! Don’t go out to that wagon! Where’s that 
board? I put it right here. Oh! You’ve got it, have you, Jones? 
I thought——-__ Say, we’ll need another box or two to make things 


solid. Where’s that large box that was here by the door? No, 
we didn’t take it. I don’t mean that one——A larger box.—Well, 
Great Caesar! Anything then! Now, Isabel, what did I tell you?” 

Presently the load went away. Papa went with it to help unload, 
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and mama remarked that she was glad those men had gone so that 
she could pack in peace at last. Isabel would gladly have aided in 
this interesting work, but she was forced to content herself with 
helping Dot to dress—a thing that she could do every morning. 

But finally every load had been taken, except the last one on 
which the family were to go. Mattresses wrapped in canvas were 
put in the bottom of the wagon. Bundles of bedding were flung 
in on these. Bed-springs on edge formed high side pieces, and 
between these and on the bedding sat mama and Isabel and Johnny 
and Baby Dot, and the cat—which had been tied up in a gunny- 
sack. A rocking chair had been tied in the wagon, too, intended 
for a seat for mama, but after the first jolt or two mama firmly 
refused to sit there. She as firmly declined a place on the high 
wagon-seat where papa and Mr. Jones were perched, and so she 
sat on the rolls of bedding with the children. 

It was a very interesting and a very novel ride, and but one thing 
happened to mar Isabel’s pleasure in it. 

“See here, mama!” she said, when the family had journeyed over 
about half of its way. “See here! This poor cat can’t breathe a 
bit! She'll be smothered to death when we get there!” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Thorne, “she can breathe very well. The 





gunny-sack is quite open.” 

“No, she can’t!” urged Isabel. “She kicks all the time because 
she can’t breathe—or see. How'd you like to have your head in a 
gunny-sack? Do you think she can breathe, Johnny?” 

“Not very good,” said Johnny. “We'd ought to’ve cut some 
breathing holes in. Don’t you think she'll be all smothered to 
death, mama ?” 

“Oh, no!” said mama again. “She'll be all right.” 

“No, Sir!” insisted Isabel, whose imagination was now thor- 
oughly roused, “she will smother, clear to death, and then how’ll 
we feel? Poor Kitty! Mama! I’m going to let her have just her 
head out a little. Mayn’t I, mama? I'd hate to have a gunny-sack 
on my head. And this sack has had onions in. Mama! It smells 
awful oniony! Can't I let her have her head out!” 

“Oh, please! She does kick awful. She’s going to have a fit or 
somethin’, I think. Look!” Johnny held the sack up for mama to 
see, and poor Kitty certainly did kick. 

“Well, you might let her have just her head out, but don’t let her 
get her paws out, at all. If you do, she'll be sure to get away.” 

“No, she won't!” declared Isabel stoutly. “I guess we can keep 
a cat, can’t we, Johnny? There’s her head! Poor Kitty! See 
how big her eyes are! Mama, look! We aren't letting her get 
away! See!” 
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It was some time before they did let her escape. Isabel was 
experimenting when it happened. 

“Look! The sack’s all in humps and wrinkles under her! 
Johnny, you pull on the sack, and I'll hold her. There! Now, 
Kitty, you'll be comfortabler!” 

“Oh! Mama! Johnny! Get her! Oh, papa! Stop, stop! Kitty's 
got away!” 

And papa did stop, but Kitty was nowhere to be seen. 

“Never mind! I'll come over and get her in a day or two,” papa 
promised. 

“What’ll she eat? And she can’t find her way back! She'll be 
lost !” 

And mama had to spend a good part of the ride still remaining 
in telling stories of cats that had found their way home over long 
stretches of barren country. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon, the Thornes drove on to the 
ranch. It was a very interesting looking place. There were two 
houses close together, an ancient log structure that had served as a 
sort of stronghold in the old days when the Apaches were on the 
warpath, and a newer, but still a very old-looki..g, board house. 

“Now, I don’t know what you’ll want to do about this,” papa 
began explaining to mama. “I thought at first you could have a 
kitchen in the log place, but it really is pretty dirty. Jones and I 
have burned a wagon-load of stuff that came out of it—but there’s 
about as much again. You'll have to decide pretty quick, so we can 
get the cook-stove up before Jones has to go.” 

Mama glanced into each room of that log building. 

“No,” she said. “Just look at the cracks—and the dirt! Who ever 
saw such a place?” The last sentence was a groan. 

“Oh! mama, see the fireplace!” cried Isabel. “What did they 
have these holes in the logs for?” 

“Those were to shoot through,” answered papa absently, and he 
continued, ““Now Alice, I thought myself, you couldn’t do much 
with this old hole. We can use it to stow things in— ” 

“What did they shoot through the holes, papa?” demanded Isabel. 

“Indians! Isabel, for heaven’s sake, do keep still! Now, you'll 
find this other house small, but we can have another room or so 
built on by fall.” 

“Indians!” gasped Isabel. “Did they really shoot Indians here ?” 

“Lots of ’°em. Now, we'll come—” 

“Are they any Indians here now?” questioned Johnny. 

“No! If you'll come in here, Alice— ” 

“Oh, mercy! Ain’t it intrusting, Johnny? Ain’t you glad we've 
came?” gasped Isabel, with a wriggle of delight and more than 
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usual disregard of the English language. “Come along! Let’s 
see the other house!” 

The other house was a very small shanty. There were two little 
rooms that had once been papered with newspapers which were 
now hanging in long shreds from the smoky walls. The “front 
room” had a full window looking out on a very narrow and rather 
desolate bit of valley much besprinkled with tin cans. Opposite, a 
rough mountain rose. There were two half-windows in the kitchen. 
The floor was uneven and black. A cupboard of rough, greasy 
boards stood in one corner—and that was the house. 

“This place isn’t very clean either, Alice. There must have been 
Mexicans in here last. Jones and I tried to scrub it yesterday, but— 
Yes, Jones, in just a minute!” 

Papa rushed away and mama groaned aloud. 

“For pity’s sake! I never saw such a place in my life! They 
must have cut their bacon on these shelves, and never washed 
them! Isabel, just look at this floor! If I’d known what I was 
coming to, I shouldn’t have left Bell’s Camp!” 

“Oh, mama!” Isabel protested, fearful that her mother might 
even now suggest returning. “It'll be nice when you get it cleaned.” 

“And it’ll take me six months to clean it!” Mama glanced up at the 
roof of the lean-to kitchen as she spoke. “Isabel, look at the 
cobwebs—and the black rafters—and the smoke! They must have 
had a fire on the floor in here. But don’t you tell papa that I 
don’t like it.” 

“Alice!” Papa rushed in as he had rushed out. “I thought | 
could get Jones to stay and help scrub a little tomorrow, but he 
says he can’t. We've taken a cart-load of old clothes and tin cans 
out of the house already, but it doesn’t look very clean yet. We 
scrubbed the floors once, too, but they don’t seem much improved. 
There must have been three inches of dirt in places. We took it 
out of that corner with a shovel! It’s damp here yet where we 
scrubbed, you see’”—papa indicated a muddy place as he spoke— 
“and the stove’ll have to go up now. Jones—” 

“No! John Thorne! Do you think I'd have a stove put up in 
all that filth? It'll have to be scrubbed with lye first.” 

“But Jones can’t stay. He—” 

“Let him go then! /’ll help you put the stove up! No, | can't 
scrub such a place afterward!” 

So Jones went, and papa got water and heated it over an open 
fire out-of-doors. Then he himself went down on his knees with 
lye and a scrubbing brush, and the kitchen floor had a cleaning 
such as it had not had, from all appearances, for ten years. Mama 
valiantly washed the greasy shelves, meantime, and while this un- 
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interesting work was going on inside, Isabel and Johnny and Baby 
Dot took an exploring expedition. 

There was an old log barn near at hand—a log barn with a loft 
over its middle compartment and with “lean-tos” on each side of it. 
This was a very fine old building, but another and larger one took 
the attention of the children. Across the creek and beyond the barn 
was a frame building. Toward it the three made their hasty way, 
Isabel and Johnny racing neck and neck ahead, and Baby Dot 
panting and struggling behind. 

They reached the creek, and Baby Dot had to be carried over. 
Then they came upon a great sawdust pile, through which they 
waded uncomfortably, and then to that mysterious long building 
which they entered through a doorless hole left in one end. They 
had never seen a sawmill before, and Johnny at least was highly 
delighted. Machinery always impressed him, and Isabel, soon tired 
of this place, had difficulty in getting him out of it until she found, 
at the bottom of a short track outside, a flat car on which refuse 
lumber had been carried to a little distance from the mill to be 
dumped down the hillside toward the creek. This car pushed easily, 
and Isabel was soon merrily trundling it up and down along its 
little track. She even gave Baby Dot a ride on it, and when Johnny 
appeared in the doorway whither he had been drawn by this new 
noise, Dot was whooping with delight. 

The mill lost its attractions then, even for Johnny. Up and down, 
up and down that short track they went, riding and pushing by 
turns, until Dot, who had been riding continuously, complained 
that she was cold and demanded that she be taken home. 

“Well, I’m hungry myself,” said Johnny. “Le’s go, Isabel. And 
[ll tell you what! Le’s walk across on the long track!” 

“The long track,” from which the rails had been taken, extended 
from the mill door to the old lumber-yard across the creek and just 
above the Thornes’ new house. It looked like a very long track 
indeed to Isabel and it certainly was a good distance above the 
ground just over the creek. Then it consisted of only the two side 
beams, where large spikes still marked the old position of the rails, 
and a board of perhaps a foot in width, on which the man who 
pushed the car to the yard had doubtless walked in days when the 
mill had been running. It looked like a dangerous journey to the 
lumber yard, but Isabel was ready for any new adventure. 

“All right, only Dot can’t come. You've got to walk on the 
ground underneath, Dot. Go ahead, Johnny!” And they were 
off. Neither did they fall and kill themselves, though they paused 
above the rocky creek bed and speculated on the possible conse- 
quences of a fall. It was decided that nothing less than a broken 
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leg could result, and both Johnny and Isabel felt themselves swell- 
ing with pride at the thought of their own daring. The largest 
evil that came of it was the accident that happened to Dot when 
she tried to cross the Hassayampa alone—but after all, what are 


wet feet? 

“I’m as hungry as forty bears!” the children chorused as they 
reached the house. “Are we going to have supper pretty soon:>” 

“Oh! I don’t know whether we'll ever have supper again! Isabel, 
don’t put your dirty hands on that clean shelf! I’ve had trouble 
enough to get it clean once. You and Johnny go and get some 
chips at the lumber-yard. Papa’s getting wood, but the fire may 
be out by the time— Oh! there you are, John. Will you please 
put some wood in the stove? And if you could find that kettle of 
beans to warm up— ” 

“Don’t you think the beds had better be up first? It'll soon bh 
dark and hard to—Johnny, don’t stand in that corner! I’ve got to 
put— Why can’t the children bring in the chairs?” 

“Dot, you look frozen. Oh! look at her poor feet. Isabel, did 
you let her get her feet wet? I told you— No, John, not in that 
corner. I'll have to have the kitchen table there. Isabel, you ought 
to have taken better care of— Yes, the cooky jar— Oh! I don’t 
know where it is! Maybe it’s in one of the tubs. John, I can’t find 
the tacks. I thought you said— No, Isabel, you can’t help— 
except by keeping out of the way. The hammer is in the other 
room on the floor.” 

“Alice! Oh! Alice! Johnny, where’s your mother? Oh! Alice, 
is this where you want—? Isabel, if I tell you again to keep out 
of the way—!” 

That is the way papa and mama talked all the time. If you 
will believe it, they were both crosser at night, after reaching this 
beautiful place where there had been Indians and where there was 
still a sawmill, than they had been in the morning. They said they 
were tired! Isabel was tired, too, but she didn’t feel cross! 

And then it grew darker. Supper was eaten in picnic fashion. 
It grew darker still. The doors were shut, but on looking out of 
the window Isabel saw the still leafless aspen trees swaying in a 
piercing April wind—swaying, swaying like white ghosts. The lamps 
had not been filled and the candles gave but a fitful light in the con- 
fused little rooms. The blackened muslin ceiling in the larger 
room flapped up and down from time to time. 

Isabel was not cross, but oh! far worse, she was homesick! She 
could talk no more of the resources of a new home. She could 
only listen in sympathy as Dot wailed and wailed, as she did 
presently, “I want to go home! I want to go home!” 

She made up her mind that she would cry, too, as much as she 
liked—after she had gone to bed. And she doubtless would have 
done it, but that she fell asleep so promptly in spite of that moan- 
ing, ghostly wind. 

Maxton, Arizona. 
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THE LURE OF THE OPEN ROAD 
By MARY L. DeLANGE. 

THINK it was the absurdity of it that was so irresistible. 
You see, we had been sensible for pretty much all our 
lives, and that means more years than I am going to 
tell you. “We” means Margaret and I. We are sisters 
by birth, but friends by adoption, which is much more 

to the point. Well, we had been well-behaved stay-at-homes, con- 

tent with afternoon teas and church socials and the rest of the ordi- 

nary amusements, when, once upon a time, a Man told us of a 

walking trip he had just taken, and set us on fire. “I went first to 

Del Mar,” said he, “and after the long, dusty walk you can’t imagine 

how delightful the hotel seemed. You can’t really enjoy being a 

sybarite until you have been a tramp.” 

Still it did not occur to us that we could go and do likewise, until 
we repeated the tale to Nan. Nan is here for her health, and has to 
be careful not to over-do, but it sometimes seems as though her mind 
made up for the enforced bodily inactivity by doing more than its 
share of work. I saw the gleam of a great idea coming into her 
face even as I repeated my tale. “Girls,” cried she, “let’s take the 
same trip! You two can walk, and I'll go by train and meet you 
there. Wee Nell sent me ten dollars for my birthday, and I’ve been 
trying to know what to do with it, but if you will agree, we’ll blow it 
in in that way.” 

Now Wee Nell is her small niece, who is only two-and-a-half 
years old, but who came into a very big heritage of love at her birth, 
so that all sorts of nice things are being constantly done in her name. 
“Do!” she urged, “I know we could not have as good a time in any 





other way.” 

I looked at Margaret, and her eyes were shining. Now, I am the 
strong one of our family, and Margaret the one we are careful of, 
so I temporized. “It is every bit of ten miles, and I don’t know how 
Margaret would stand it.” 

She interrupted me: “Stand it? Of course, I could stand it! I’ve 
always dreamed of such a thing, but somehow it never came my way 
before. Yes, indeed, I'll go.” 

In a moment we were deep in plans. It was moved and seconded 
that we go soon, before “sober second thought” could get in its 
work. As no one else seemed disposed to be sensible, I felt called 
upon to say, “Wouldn't it be a good plan to wait a week, and walk 
a few miles each day to lead up to it?” but Margaret answered with 
fine scorn, “No, indeed, I am not going to get myself all tired out 
in advance of the walk. Besides, there will be more glory in this one 
walk standing out alone, with nothing to lead up to it.” 
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Then we discussed how far our ten dollars would go. 1 advocate 1 
turning it over to the hotel clerk on our arrival, and asking him to 
please notify us when we had used it up, but was voted down by the 
other two. “I want to know what is coming,” said Nan. “If you 
did that way, you could not go to bed with any certainty that you 
might not be wakened by the clerk in the tiny hours of the night with 
the statement, ‘Your time’s up!’ ” 

“Or even worse,” chimed in Margaret. “Fancy sitting down to 
eat your dinner and having just finished your soup, and the same 
terrible announcement breaking in on you. No, your plan won’t do.” 

“I insist upon dividing our funds into three parts,” said Nan, ‘‘and 
then we'll see what kind of a time we can have upon three 3’s 
apiece.” 

“And let’s start tomorrow morning,” said Margaret. “If we get 
to thinking it over, we may be afraid to go, so let’s not give our- 
selves time to think.” 

Now Del Mar is only about ten miles from us by wagon-road, but 
fully thirty by rail, as we are on a branch road, and must reach the 
main line to go there by train, and, counting on the delay in making 
connections, it would take Nan nearly as long a3 ourselves. We 
planned that she should come and take breakfast with us on the fol- 
lowing day, when we would see if any one of us had weakened 
over night, and, if not, we would set forth on foot, and she would 
take the next train to the city, and from there to Del Mar. 

Being, as I said, the only really sensible one of the party, I com- 
forted myself with the thought that, if the walk proved too much, 
we could come home by rail anyway, and there would be a chance 
of a “lift” from a passing wagon or auto before we literally fell by 
the wayside. 

Well, the morrow proved to be just the day for a walk—clear and 
cool, and a little cloudy—the kind of a day that Southern California 
so often gives us in the spring of the year. Nan appeared early, her 
whole face one interrogation point. “Certainly!” cried Margaret. 
“We start right after breakfast.” 

We tried to eat deliberately, and with the forethought of people 
who know that but a small luncheon is scheduled for them (for we 
had agreed to burden ourselves with as little as possible), but the 
Road called to us, and it was hard to wait. Very soon we strapped 
on two light satchels, containing only the most necessary toilet 
things and the aforesaid diminutive luncheon, and with hearts beat- 
ing fast we started on our first long walk! We were going farther 
than anyone could have dreamed, for it was a voyage to the land of 
romance, a journey into the country of high emprise—we were to 
learn the lure of the Open Road for the first time. 
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Brave old Nan went with us for a quarter of a mile, and I know 
she longed to go the whole way, but never a word of that said she. 
“We'll see each other this afternoon, when I come in on the train, 
and won’t we have a lot to tell each other! Last tag!” And witha 
wave of her hand, she left us, and we stepped into the unknown 
country almost at once. 

We walked with a long easy step, taking plenty of time. Our road 
lay by the seashore, and we rejoiced in the salty tang of the air. 
Slowly and magnificently rolled in the great waves, and we would 
have stopped to watch them, as on so many lesser times, but for the 
call of the open. The tide was low, and for some time we walked 
on the hard beach, drinking in all the beauty as we passed. ‘Then 
our road took an upward turn. There was a short climb up the 
cliffs, and the mesa road stretched before us, winding into the illim- 
itable distance, and calling us, calling us, with a cry that our savage 
ancestors must have heard, and that must be as old as roads them- 
selves. 

All around us was the chaparral, mingling its varied shades of 
green in one harmonious delight. The greasewood was in full 
blossom, so that a glorified snow seemed to lie upon it. The red 
monkey-flower was the most brilliant note in the color scheme, 
though the yellow poppies almost rivaled it. The air was sweet with 
the scent of growing things. Sometimes a wild honeysuckle filled 
the air with its fragrance, and we drew in long breaths of the joy o’ 
life. The sky had now become intensely blue, and in it we saw two 
large turkey-buzzards flying in wide circles far above our heads, the 
only other living things in our world. Once or twice we saw wavy 
lines in the dust of the road, indicating that at some previous time a 
snake had passed that way, but we saw no further sign of them, and 
the sinuous lines merely added zest to our enjoyment by their sug- 
gestion of possible danger. 

Up and up we climbed. On the one side stretched the sea, its 
meeting line with the sky being lost in a hazy sapphire ; on the other, 
distant mountains showed indistinctly, like the lands of faery. And 
.ever and always in front of us was the lure of the Open Road. 

We had not started early, and noon came to us when we were in 
a magnificent group of pines. It is on the very summit of the cliff, 
and from it the road descends sharply to the water again. We 
thought of eating our luncheon there, but it seemed a little too mag- 
nificent, too awe-inspiring. We remembered Ruskin: “We make 
railroads through the cathedrals of the earth, and lunch upon their 
altars,” and with a long look around ‘us, which took in the greater 
part of the earth, as it seemed, we walked briskly down the hill to 
the beach. 
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The water was sparkling in the sunshine, and looked most allur- 
ingly cool, and as by one impulse we sat down on the sand, and shoes 
and stockings were off before you could say Jack Robinson! And, 
oh! but that water felt good to our hot feet that had been doing such 
unusual stunts. I think if they could they would have sung out 
from the sheer delight of it! 

Then we sat down, with four bare feet stretched in front of us for 
the sun to dry, and ate our frugal lunch. Several times earlier I had 
been glad that we had not carried more, but just then I rather re- 
gretted it. However, we ate very slowly, and talked of the dinner 
we would have at the hotel that night, and the appetite we would 
bring to it, and that sustained us wonderfully. 

The bare feet insisted that they had not had enough of the water 
yet, so we stayed a while longer and gathered pretty shells for Wee 
Nell, the small donor of our trip, and then resolutely donned shoes 
and stockings again (and I don’t mind owning that the former felt 
several sizes smaller than they had in the morning) and went on our 
way. 

1 suppose it would not be possible for humanity to remain very 
long at our high pitch of the morning. If it were, we should be 
spending all our time in hunting for elixirs of life to prolong it. The 
sun was warmer, and we walked with less spring. Once or twice 
we sat down by the roadside for a rest, and if a vehicle had overtaken 
us about that time, and we had received an offer of a “lift,” our 
pride would have been put where our pockets would be if we had 
them, and we should have reached our destination in that prosaic 
way. But the fates meant us to be heroic, whether or no, and 
nothing appeared. 

Stiffer and stiffer grew the muscles from their unaccustomed 
strain, when after a short rise in the road, we saw our goal nestling 
in some eucalyptus trees before us. With renewed energy we 
pushed on. “Would you ride now if you had a chance?” I asked 
Margaret. ‘‘Never,” said she, “even if I had to go into Del Mar on 
all fours.” 

I must acknowledge that that little town had an annoying and in- 
hospitable trick of walking away from us as we advanced upon it, 
but. we persevered and at last overtook it, and found, to our joy, 
that we still had a half-hour before Nan’s train would arrive. The 
hotel was a mile further on, but we assured ourselves that our desti- 
nation had been Del Mar, and we had reached it, and we surely 
would not be so inconsiderate as to leave Nan to ride to the hotel all 
alone. , 

We had barely time to write a few hurrah postals to our friends, 
when the train came rushing in, snorting with impatience at having 
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to stop at so small a place, and visibly fretting at the delay, as is the 
way with all through-trains since the birth of railroads, and there 
was Nan, looking so immaculate in comparison with our dusty selves 
that we longed to throw mud on her, but with her thin, sensitive face 
alight with the joy of finding us there before her, as she accusingly 
said, “You rode the greater part of the way. I know you did!” 

Never has a carriage felt more luxurious to anyone than did that 
hotel carry-all to our tired selves. It was surprising how quickly that 
mile was passed over, and we drew up at the beautiful new hotel 
almost before we started. Immediately a bell boy sprang from the 
ground, like the forces of Cadmus of old, and held out his hand for 
our baggage. There was an instant’s awful pause, and then with 
dignity Nan handed him her small hand-bag, and we descended. 
Our short interview with the clerk assured us that our “three 3’s” 
would amply provide for our comfort until the next day after break- 
fast, and we were ushered into two of the loveliest adjoining rooms 
imaginable. What particularly interested us were their large closets. 
We hung up our sweaters in them, but they looked very lonely. Then 
we placed our small hand-bags in the center of each, but I can’ 
say they really looked as though they belonged there. 

Next we had a bath, and, ye gods and little fishes, it was needed, 
for good honest dust of the road covered us from top to toe. Then 
we turned back the covers and went to bed, and lay there as flat as 
two pancakes, with no thoughts in our heads, or sensation in our 
bodies except the one delicious one of perfect rest. 

In due course of time we rose and shook out our clothes carefully 
and donned them again, with our sole dress-up, a clean linen collar. 
We had decided that its bulk need not prevent its accompanying us, 
and I blessed our forethought as I looked at those we discarded. [ 
was somewhat surprised to find that, though I was serenely happy 
in my mind, my legs showed a decided disinclination to do any work. 
Indeed, it seemed as though a strike on their part was imminent. 1 
decided to humor them for a time, and so suggested that it was 
much pleasanter to sit on the hotel veranda than to gogallivanting 
through the grounds, to which both Nan and Margaret assented, the 
latter, it seemed to me, with suspicious willingness. 

The hotel faces the sea, and we sat there and watched the sun 
traveling magnificently on his downward course toward the blue 
water, and felt at peace with all men, unless, indeed, I except the 
“inner man” (or woman) of each of us, which was quietly but per- 
sistently saying “dinner,” “dinner,” over and over again. Just as 
soon as the dining-room was opened we obeyed its still, small voice, 
and seated ourselves at a small table overlooking the water. Then 
we gave ourselves up to the joy of dining—not just eating, you 
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understand, but dining in the full sense of the word. Unquestion- 
ably, the Man was right: “To enjoy being a sybarite, one must 
first be a tramp.” Our meager luncheon gave an added zest to our 
abundant dinner. Slowly and luxuriously we went through the vari- 
ous courses, while before our eyes the sun sank nearer and nearer 
the water, his edges becoming serrated like a glorified Japanese 
lantern, as he neared its cool depths, and then suddenly plunged 
into them with such impetuosity that I felt as though I should hear 
the sizzle if my senses had been keen enough. From consommé to 
finger-bowl that dinner was a triumph, and we three did it justice, 
yea, even more than that. 

Again we sat on the veranda. If we had been men, we would 
have smoked. Being women, we talked. There was much to tell 
Nan, and she is a good listener. Had we met anyone? No, not a 
soul, and the emptiness of the Road had been one of its charms. 
Only one vehicle had overtaken us, and it was driven by a red-faced 
man with a side of beef in the back of his wagon. Had he spoken 
to us? Yes, simply to say good morning. Then he had slowed up, 
that we might have every opportunity of asking for a ride had we 
cared to do so, but when it was evident that we did not, had chirruped 
cheerily to his horse and driven on. He was a gentleman, you see— 
that pleasant form of the genus homo which is found, or found lack- 
ing, in all kinds of clothes. And had the walk been all we thougtt 
it would be? Oh, Nan, every bit of it, and then some. And here 
we stopped, a wee bit ashamed of glorifying our small exploit before 
the one who had planned it all but could not join in it. So, for a 
long while, we sat in the starlight, and talked not at all, and were 
wholly companionable and happy. 

I found quite regretfully that my feet had not declared the strike 
off, in spite of my conciliatory treatment of them, and if it had not 
been for the help given them by my arms, which hung on to the 
banisters manfully, I verily believe they would have refused to take 
me upstairs. I managed to get them to bed, however, and then for 
ten long hours, I “knew nothing more.” 

I wakened in the morning, quite rested, but with a curious disin- 
clination to get out of bed. Both of the others were up, however, 
and I struggled to a sitting posture, and watched them dress. A 
cautious essay at getting out of bed proved, beyond all cavil, that the 
strike was on in all its glory. I thereupon read the riot act sternly 
to the disobedient pair of twins, and ordered them to resume work. 
Very reluctantly, they permitted me to get out of bed and dress, but 
when it came to going down stairs, I almost thought their will would 
prove stronger than mine. By giving up all claim to any joint at the 
knees, however, and going down as stiffly as though they had been 
two sticks badly adjusted at the hips, the feat was accomplished, and 
breakfast was satisfactorily gone through. 

And afterwards Margaret—Margaret, whom I had loved, cher- 
ished and obeyed—proposed taking a walk on the seashore! Verily, 
how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have an inconsiderate 
sister! 1 answered with dignity that I had no objection to going 
down to the beach, but I positively declined to go up those stairs for 
my hat, whereupon she actually tripped up them before my very 
eyes. Ran up, you understand, in a giddy, girly-girly way! It was 
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some comfort to me afterwards when, in a moment of confidence, 
she told me that it hurt awfully to do so, but at the time it took me 
in completely, and the humiliating fact was borne in upon me that 
our delicate Margaret had stood the walk a great deal better than 
my proud and robust self. Soon she and Nan were sauntering up 
and down the beach looking for shells, but I thought it much more 
ladylike to sit still and watch the waves. 

Nan’s train left at noon, and we found that we could go with her 
to Sorrento, and save a couple of miles on our homeward walk, 
besides giving us an entirely different road to return by; or we could, 
if need be, take the train with her to the city, and then out again to 
our suburban home. The latter course was gall and wormwood 
to me, as Margaret was plainly in good shape for the homeward 
walk, and yet the strikers showed no signs of yielding, and I had 
a horrible vision of their absolutely refusing to take another step 
while we were a number of miles from anywhere, and our being 
obliged to spend the night by the roadside in the company of snakes 
and coyotes and whatever disagreeable room-mates cared to spend 
it with us. 

If only Margaret had had the consideration to give out as I had 
done, I would not have minded going all the way on the cars, but 
to remember for all the rest of my life (and I might live to be 
seventy) that she had given up on my account was too, too much. 
We took the carriage to the station in silence. Nan had her return 
ticket, and it was left to me to get ours, and positively up to the 
moment of my standing before the ticket office I did not know 
whether I was going to ask for it to the city or to little Sorrento. 
My impression is that I opened my mouth to say, “To the city,” 
when the shades of my Puritan ancestors took possession of me even 
to my rebellious legs, and I said very slowly and distinctly, ‘““To Sor- 
rento, please.” 

It was just about train time, and I had a fearful moment of doubt 
as to whether | could possibly step up into the train or not. I 
imagined the “all aboard” being called while I was struggling in- 
effectually to get there, and so, with more discretion than politeness, 
I pushed ahead of the other two that they might give me a friendly 
boost in case of need. Whether they did or not, I don’t know, but I 
found myself seated in the train, and wondering how on earth I was 
going to walk eight miles, when the length of the station platform 
had seemed as much of a “stunt” as I was capable of! 

Opposite us sat two young men with suspiciously new outing togs, 
including puttees of the latest style and guiltless of a stain. | 
looked down on my well-worn elk-skins with vast pride. Unques- 
tionably, I was the “real thing” which these men wished to imitate. 
The thought had barely come when the brakeman called “Sorrento,” 
and setting my teeth hard I rose with alacrity, if not grace, and 
walked to the end of the car, and literally fell off as soon as it 
stopped. Before us stretched a long hill—our homeward road. 
Behind us stood the train, with Nan standing sympathetically in the 
doorway, and those two men looking out of the window. The time 
for arbitration had passed, and with a metaphorical pistol at their 
heads those two strikers were ordered to march up that hill on the 
double-quick—and they did! Really, it was fine, and my private 
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opinion is that the March of the Light Brigade was nothing to it 
Nan told me afterward that she gloried in me, even though she was 
perfectly sure I sat down and cried as soon as the train was out of 
sight. 

But I didn’t. To my joy the worst seemed over with that first 
hard pull up the hill. At the top stood a grocery store, where we 
bought some crackers and oranges, and then gallantly went on our 
way. Soon we came to a prosperous ranch-house, and it occurred 
to us that some milk would make those crackers go down much 
more easily, so we stopped and asked if we might have some. We 
were answered by a nice elderly man. “Certainly, come in and sit 
down and I will get it for you.” Two glasses of deliciously cool 
milk were produced. “May we trouble you for two spoons? We 
would like to have crackers and milk together.” Then came a pause. 
Our host was gone for some time and reappeared obviously troubled. 
“Yes, indeed, here are two plated ones, but my wife has gone to 
the city, and has put away the silver ones, and I can’t find them.” 
Gladly we informed him that those answered every purpose, and he 
added some honey to our modest feast, which really was quite as 
perfect in its way as the dinner had been of the night before. 

When it was over, we expressed our thanks, and added, “You 
will let us pay you for this?” To which the answer came cheerily, 
“Nothing less than a hundred dollars can be accepted here.” We 
left the remainder of our crackers and our oranges as a slight salve 
to our consciences, but we sallied forth on our way rejoicing. We 
had been very tramps indeed, eating that for which we had not 
paid, true knights of the road, of which the men with the puttees 
were but vapid imitations! 

Our homeward road wound through a cajion brilliant with wild 
flowers, many of which were different from those grown on the 
mesa. We were more shut in than before, but the walls which en- 
closed us were wonderfully varied and beautiful. On one hillside 
we would find bushes to the top, while another would be bare but for 
stones and low growths, and it was hard to tell which was the more 
beautiful. The strikers behaved well. I cannot say that they went 
back to their work with ardor, but they kept at it with the steady, 
dogged persistence of a pair of piston rods. Once we sat down and 
ate a cake of sweet chocolate, but otherwise we kept steadily on. At 
last we caught a glimpse of our own dear hamlet from a hill-top, 
and there is no tellinghow honesome it looked to us, but we quickly 
sank down and lost it. Steadily the piston rods kept on, however, 
with a certain joy in their even rhythmic motion, and then the ocean 
came upon us, and we knew that we were almost at home. 

A turn of the road showed us two friends who had come to meet 
us. “A deputation of the leading citizens,” we said triumphantly, 
“come to greet the illustrious travelers.” One of them was the Man 
who had told us of his trip. “Well?” said he. “Yes,” we answered, 
and he understood. We were not just the same two people who had 
gone forth the day before. We had learned the joy of the Open 
Road, and the desire for it would never leave us. We had tasted 
the delights of muscular effort, and we knew that it led to the joy of 


Heracles. Henceforth we belonged to the Open. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
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rate of interest as the principal from July 
1, 1909, 


GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 

THE SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 101 
Montgomery St., corner Sutter St.—For the 
half year ending June 30, 1909, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Thursday, July 
1, 1909. Dividends not drawn become part 
of deposit accounts and earn dividends ai 
the same rate, from” July 1. Money de- 
posited on or before July 10 will earn in- 
terest from July 1. 

WM. A. BOSTON, Cashier. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 

MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 706 Market st., opposite $d—For the 
half year ending June 30, 1909, a dividend 
ias been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Tuursday, July 
1, 1909. Dividends not called for are added 
to and bear the same rate of interest as tue 
principal from July 1, 1909. Money depos- 
ited on or before July 10 will draw interest 
from July 1, 1909 


GEORGE A. STORY, Cashier. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND 
LOAN SOCIETY, corner Market, McAlliste! 
and Jones streets (Member of Associated 
Savings Banks of San Francisco). San Fran- 
cisco, June 28, 1909. At-a meeting of the 
board of directors of this society, held this 
day, a dividend has been declared at the 
rate of three and eighth-tenths (3 8-10) 
per cent per annum on all deposits for the 
six months ending June 30, 1909, free from 
all taxes, and payable on and after July 
1, 1909. Dividends not drawn will be added 
to depositors’ accounts and become a part 
thereof, and will earn dividend from July 1, 
1909. Deposits made on or before July 10 

1909, will draw interest from July 1, 1909. 

R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
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$90.00 Per Month For You 


Will you work for $90.00 per month? I 
train and supply the working force for most 
of the railroad mileage of the West, is tele- 
graphy, Shorthand and Station Work. I give 
you a thorough and practical training and 
tnen I place you in a good paying position 
mind you, I do not “promise to assist you,” 
but positively guarantee you employment 
when competent. I have placed 150 during 
the past year. If you doubt this come to my 
office and I will prove it to you. 

We are urgently in need of telegraph oper- 
ators, assistant agents and stenographers and 
can promise employment toan unlimited num- 
ber of students. We are conducting a Mail 
Course in Shorthand for the benefit of those 
who cannot conveniently attend the school. 
Hundreds of students taking the mail course 
lave been able to accept service as competent 
stenographers after two or three months’ 
study. We use Stidger’s famous modern 
Shorthand, using but twenty word signs as 
compared with from 1500 to 6000 word signs 
in the various Pitmanic systems of shorthand. 
Ambitious young men and women should take 
advantage of this mail course and prepare 
for better positions during their spare hours 
at home. Complete cost of mail course is 
$25.00. 

Apply F. D. MACKAY, Manager» 
S&S. P. TELEGRAPH & SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 

540 Central Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Los Angeles 
Pacific Co. 


ELECTRIC LINES 











The Shortest and Quickest Line 
Between Los Angeles and 
the Ocean 
See Venice, Santa Monica, Ocean Park 
National Soldiers’ Home Playa del 
Rey, Redondo 





Fish at LONG WHARF, 
Pert Les Angeles, 
or Playa del Rey 





Take the 
Balleon Route Excursion 
One Whole Day for $1.00 


Showing a part of California’s Finest 


Scenery 28 -Miles Right Along the 
Ocean \n Experienced Guide Wit 
Each Cat 

Cars Leave Hill Street Station 9:40 


a. m. Daily 











Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 
Brushes 24 Massage Rollers 


Make, Keep and Restore Beauty in Nature’s own way 





THe FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


with circular biting edges that remove dust caps, 
cleanse the skin in the bath, open the pores, and give 
new life to the whole body. BAILEY’s RUBBER 
BRUSHES are all made this way. Mailed for price 
Beware of imitations. At all dealers. 





Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush ; ; $ 50 
Bailey’. Rubber Massage Roller ‘ , . .50 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush 75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush | ‘ 1.00 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . . .25 


Bailey's Skin Food (large jar) . . ‘ 0 

| Bailey's 

Won't Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diameter: 
No. 17, % in.; No. 18, % 
in.; No. 19, % in.; No 
20, 1 in.; No. 21, 1‘« in. 
Mailed upon receipt of 
price, 30c. per pair. 
Agents wanted. 





100 Page Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylstan St., BOSTON, Mass. 
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les Angeles Passenger Station 
Hill St., Bet. Fourth and Fifth 




















Los Angeles 
Brewing Company: s 





Pure and Wholesome 


LAGER BEERS 


Are a Home Product not ex- 
celled by any Eastern 
Manufacture 


w 
Why Not Try it? 








PHONES 


Sunset East 820 Home Exch. 820 



































Nothing Holds 
the Family So 
Closely Together 


As Music 


The boys and girls love music; so, 
also, must you. Why not, then, 
have music in the home now? 


\ Good Piano for $250.00—on 
Easy Terms. 

A Splendid Victor for $32.50—on 
Easy Terms. 

\ Late Style Edison for $30.co— 
on Easy Terms. 









Something New in an 


Edison Phonograph | 
The New Fireside Model 


This splendid new style will prove highly popular 
with everybody. Neat and compact and playing 
both the 2-minute and the 4-minute AMBEROL 
RECORDS, it offers —— qualities at a 
very modest price—$22.00 _ —— 
Every intending purchaser should hear and know the remarkable tone quality of this beau- 
tiful new machine 

Special terms will be arranged so that eventhe most humble home may have a “Fireside 
Phonograph.” Investigate. Mail inquiries solicited 


Regarding Pianos 


We would like you to consider that with all the offers of low 
prices and claims of superiority made for certain very ordinary 
pianos, the fact remains that the demand for the better grades, 
sold on their actual merits, is increasing. 

People with sound reasoning faculties are not deceived by 
statements which will not stand when intelligent investigation 
and fair comparisons are made. 

The FAIRBANKS PIANO will stand the closest investiga- 
tion. If the intending purchaser will compare it with other 
pianos of its price and will make a careful, painstaking exami- 
nation of its construction, of the materials used and of its tonal 
quality, it will be found to possess a higher order of merit than 
any piano of its price offered the public today. 

The Fairbanks is the ideal home piano and every intending 
purchaser of a piano should investigate it. We are sole agents 











THE HOUSE OF MUSICAL QUALITY 


Southern California Music Co. 
332-334 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Cumnock School 
of Expression 


Mrs. Merrill M. Grigg, Director. 


16th Year Opens Sept. 27 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
EXPRESSION COURSE—for general cul- 
ture or teaching—embracing Oral and Written 
Expression, Literature, Dramatics, Voice Cul- 
ture, Physical Training. Private lessons given 
all pupils. 

NORMAL COURSE IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 


Cumnock Academy 


Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Principal. 


ACADEMIC AND COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY. All pupils given expression work. 
Small classes. Individual attention, special 
feature. Out-door life and gymnastics. Un- 
graded class below academic grade. 

Beautiful buildings and grounds. Dormi- 
tory in schoo! garden. Send for special cata- 
logues. 1500 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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Out West Magazine Company 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS, President W. S. DINSMORE, Treasure 
C. A. MOODY, Vice-President and General Manager R. M. SHEPPARD, Secretary 
W. B. MOSELEY, Business Manager 


PUBLISHERS OF 


OUT WEST 


lh CHAS. F. LUMMIS | 
Edited by | CHARLES AMADON MOODY 





Published Monthly at Los Angeles, California 
Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as Second-class Matter. 


a28 will be cheerfully furnished on application. Special dis- 
Advertising Rates * * counts allowed on 3, 6 and 12 month contracts. Rates 
of cover-pages and other preferred spaces (when available) will be named on application. 
The publishers reserve the right to decline any advertising not considered desirable. 
Size of column 2%x8 inches—two columns to the page. st advertising form closes on 
the 15th of month preceding date of issue. Advertisers are earnestly requested to instruct 
as early as the 5th whenever possible. 





s © : $3.00 a year delivered post-free to any point in the 
Subscription Price .. United States, Canada, Cuba or Mexico. $3.75 @ year to 


any other ovary. 
All manuscript, and other matter requiring the attention of the editor, should be 
addressed to him. All letters about subscriptions, advertising or other business, should be 


addressed 
OUT WEST MAGAZINE COMPANY 
312-316 Mason Opera House Blidg., Los Angeles, California 











Continental Building and Loan 
Association 


(Established in 1889) 








Junction of Golden Gate Avenue 
TAYLOR and MARKET STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Paid-in Capital - : - - $2,000,000.00 


White the Association 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE - - - - President for particulars regarding 
JAMES McCULLOUGH .- - - Ist Vice-President 6 per cent certificates of 
DR. JOSEPH G. CRAWFORD .- 2nd Vice-President . . 

GAVIN McCNAB - - - - - - - - Attomey deposit, — 
WILLIAM CORBIN - - - Sec. and Gen’l Mgr. ment in +} Interest 








payable semi-annually. 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM miorcctncaANYVO"Con ez North Main Sts Loe hagelen 
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" NOTICE 


GET AN 


OUT WEST REPORT 


Owing to the great number of letters received by the OUT 
WEST Magazine asking for information regarding localities, 
companies, and general subjects pertaining to the Pacific Coast, 
the Southwest and Mexico, it has been decided by the business 
management to open a department, in charge of competent per- 


dis- Pr : r “ 
ates sons, for the purpose of supplying reliable information and 
tion, reports. The service is free and dependable—to all alike—and 
» aa on any subject or locality embraced above. 
ruct An “OUT WEST REPORT”—a personal letter giving the 
desired information in detail so far as we have it or can obtain 
the it, will be sent the enquirer—also literature on the subject where 
r to such is issued. ; 
Persons desiring information regarding any particular locality 
ib will, by bens | us, be supplied with an “OUT WEST REPORT” 
—" giving the information desired, also literature on the locality 


where any is issued. 

Anyone desiring to find the locality best adapted for their 
particular purpose will, by writing and stating exactly what is 
wanted, receive an “OUT WEST REPORT,” telling where it 
can be found and giving complete information regarding the 
locality, with literature on same if any is issued. 

If information is desired Ss any particular land or 
mining company, an “OUT WEST REPORT” will give all 
the reliable information that it is possible to get on the subject. 

If a new location is desired for reasons of health, let us know 
what is wanted or required, and an “OUT WEST REPORT” 
will immediately put you in touch with a suitable location. 

If a hotel of a particular class is desired, write us telling 
just what is wanted, and we will send an “OUT WEST RE- 
PORT” telling where to find exactly the place. 

If uncertain as to just what is wanted, where wanted or how 
to get it, and it pertains to the Pacific Coast, Southwest or 
Mexico, write us at once for an “OUT WEST REPORT” on 
the subject. 

An “OUT WEST REPORT” can be depended on—all infor- 
mation will be prompt, complete and reliable. We have nothing 
to sell, except magazines and advertising space. 

This department service is open alike to our subscribers and 
others. It costs the enquirers nothing, and may save much by 
helping to avoid expensive mistakes. 

Always get an “OUT WEST REPORT”—then you are sure. 

Address all letters of enquiry to, 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE 
Dept. OUT WEST REPORT Los Angeles, California 


NOTE—OUT WEST guarantees nothing more than the correctness of the 
statements in “OUT WEST REPORTS.” It cannot guarantee that any particular 
investment will be profitable, or any particular place agreeable to the individual. 
| The department is conducted by the business management of OUT WEST,—not 














by the editorial staff. 
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Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E. Second. 
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WE PRINT THE OUT WEST MAGAZINE 





Press .¢ 


(INC.) 
Commercial, Book and Catalogue 














Printing and Binding 


837 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 




















Los Angeles, Cal., May 18, 1909. 
The Mathie Brewing Company, 
1834-1858 East Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

For several years I tried different doctors and medi- 
cines for indigestion, sleeplessness and nervousness, but 
to no avail. My father asked me to try MATHIE’S 
MALT TONIC, and after using it for some time I felt 


much better and my general health was much improved, 
and I still continue to use it. 


Yours gratefully, 
PEARL ALDERETE. 





MATHIE MALT TONIC 





$1.50 Per Dozen : : Delivered 


The Mathie Brewing Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Home Phone Ex. 942 Sunset Phone East 66 





























Help—All Kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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WiIM 


Share in the Profits of this Huge 
Plantation and Stock Farm 


$5 Per Share, Fully Secured 300% Profit in Five Years 


Become a Joint Owner of 18,600 Acres of the Finest Land in Tepic, on the West Coast of Mexico. 


Not an Experiment, But a Producing Plantation -- a Proven Success. 


SEE WHAT WE GROW: 


CORN—River bottom corn land. The finest in the world. 

TOBACCO—Superior to Havana. Crop eagerly sought by buyers for export. 

GARVANZA—Worth $16.00 a Sack. 

RUBBER—1000 8-year-old bearing trees. Last year produced $1100. Thousands of young trees. 

BANANAS AND PINEAPPLES Large acreage planted to pineapples and bananas, with ev- 
ery facility for quick and economical marketing. 

HARDWOOD—5000 acres of mahogany, rosewood, amape, Spanish cedar, and other woods, in 
constant demand for furniture manufacture. The timber is worth the capitalization. 

CATTLE—Pasture for 5000 head cattle—2000 fattening on the land today. 


No One Can Controvert the Visible Fact of Growing Crops 


THE LAND—One thousand acres of the land is under cultivation and 50 per cent of the remainder 
is susceptible to cultivation. RICH, BLACK SOIL, watered by one of the largest navigable rivers 
in Mexico. Partially fenced with good wire and stone fences. 

THE HARRIMAN LINE will be completed in sixty days to within three miles of the plantation. 
We will then be in close touch with the WORLD MARKETS. 

Do YOU want to share in the PROFITS from this LAND with your MONEY SECURED by some- 
thing TANGIBLE. By REAL ESTATE that, without improvement, will DOUBLE in value within a 
year? Improved and under cultivation this land will be worth $25 to $50 per acre. 


Three Hundred Per Cent Profit in Five Years 


We are organizing a company to operate this big plantation and stock farm for the BENEFIT of 
its OWNERS—the SHAREHOLDERS. Capitalization, $93,000, 18,600 shares, par value $5. NON- 


ASSESSABLE. 
10,600 shares are OFFERED THE PUBLIC at PAR. EACH SHARE secured by ONE ACRE of the 
LAND itself. IT IS NOT A SPECULATION. 
EVERY ACRE OF LAND is worth DOUBLE the AMOUNT ASKED FOR EACH SHARE OF STOCK, 
EACH SHAREHOLDER will participate in the distribution of PROFITS from the land already un- 
der cultivation; additional acreage to be planted; cattle to be placed on the ranch; and from the 
rapid increase in the value of the land itself. 
— ESTIMATED, THESE PROFITS SHOULD EXCEED 300 PER CENT IN FIVE 
ARS. 
H. HARRIMAN says: “IN MEXICO, along the WEST COAST, is to be the development of the 


E 
NEXT CENTURY.” » Bile HWesiia F.:8 +14 ie a a: actin 


Harriman is a Business Man, Not a Theorist 


The demand for Mexican agricultural land is growing daily. SMALL TRACTS cannot be obtained 
except by payment of PROHIBITIVE PRICES. AGRICULTURAL and TIMBER LAND in the UNI- 
TED STATES is practically EXHAUSTED. It will only be a short time before all the DESIRABLE 
TRACTS IN MEXICO are GONE. Land SIMILAR to that in our PLANTATION is selling TODAY 
for $10 to $20 per acre. Each mile of the railroad completed, is increasing that value 


The MANAGEMENT of the PLANTATION will be in the hands of COMPETENT, HONEST MEN, 
BUSINESS MEN OF STANDING. 


Send in Subscriptions Early 


The LIMITED number of shares offered the public and the INTEREST shown warrants the belief 
that the amount will be oversubscribed, so it is advisable to send your subscriptions at once. All 
money received from stock sales will go into the property, no money being paid for commissions 
or expenses. Every shareholder will receive a receipt from the bank stating that his money will be 
refunded unless at least 5000 shares are subscribed for. 


For FULL INFORMATION, Call or Write 


M. P. WRIGHT & COMPANY 


415 DELTA BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CAL. ,, 
$5 Per Share Fully Secured 300% Profit in Five Years 
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Sunset 2641 Home 4021 








Fronting the Finest 
Beach on the Coast 








Hotel Decatur 


New Management 
ms 


Modern European Plan 
Reasonable Rates 


Ocean Park, California 
B. Silloway, Mgr. 





IN YOUR JOURNEY ALONG THE 
CALIFORNIA COAST DON’T 
FORGET 


Ul 


PS 


The Arlington Hotel 


Beautiful Santa Barbara 
ae 


Ask the Ticket Agent 
H. D. Clark, Mgr. 





CLARK @ SILLOWAY, Props. 

















Maier Brewing Company's 


“*Select’’ Beer 


OTED for its Age, 

Purity and Strength. 

All shipments by bottles or 

kegs promptly filled. F. —_ 
trade a specialty. s¢ 


OFFICE AND BREWERY 


440 Aliso Street, Los Angeles 


BOTH PHONES: Exchange 91 






































SAN FERNANDO, CAL. 


The Ideal Spot for a Home 


The Finest Citrus Fruits in the World 
Are grown in the San Fernando Valley. 250,000 
acres of the most fertile soil in Southern California, 
on which is grown every product of the soil. 











For detailed infec tion of the opportunities offered, 
write to any of the following: 
R. P. Waite Markham & Short Stewart Fruit Co. 
Van Winkle Bros. John T. Wilson on Hollye 
GEORGE JR. SCHOOL Mrs. F. L. Boruff . A. Powell S.N. &Co. 
“Help Center.” 116 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 


Hummel Bros. & Co., 
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Playa Vicente Plantations 


State of Vera Cruz 


MEXICO 


Produce Four Crops Yearly 
Soil is Always Producing 


Fertile - Healthy - Accessible 


In a few years Mexico will be 
supplying the United States 
with the bulk of the products of 
the soil which we consume. The 
United States is becoming more 
densely populated each year. 
The productive acres are being 
cut up. The demand is getting 
greater—the supply less. The 
tide is turning to Mexico. The 
big transportation companies 
realize this and are rushing 
lines there. 

In the Western United States 
and Canada all _ producing 
lands have been taken up 
at their original low cost and 
today bring their full high 
a st values. Colonization has but 

A Cocoanut Palm recently started on a large 
scale in Mexico. With governmental encouragement large tracts of the cream of 
the Mexican Republic have been taken over by operating companies who agree to 
colonize them by marketing in small tracts to prospective settlers. As the lands 
pass from the companies, prices advance and it will be but a short time until $10 
land will be changing hands at $100 to $250 per acre. It was the same in the South- 
west, the Northwest and Canada. Our experts after considering available agricul- 
tural land all over Mexico, selected the Playa Vicente Plantation, located in the most 
productive section of the most fertile region of Mexico. 

Climate:—Equable, average 75 degrees past ten years. Rainfall:—About 100 
inches. Altitude:—About 500 feet, no swamp or marsh land. Soil:—Produces four 
crops per year, reaching maturity with great rapidity and produces, among the 
products best known in the United States: Corn, bananas, tobacco, chocolate, or- 
anges, lemons, limes, pineapples, rubber, sugar, rice, coffee, cocoanuts, vanilla, cotton, 
grape fryit, grapes, figs, nectarines, mangoes, olives, almonds, walnuts, apricots, 
prunes, pears, dates, kaffir corn, rye, barley, beans, peas, pumpkins, melons, beets, 


onions and berries. Also a great variety of timber. ; 
land, when cultivated, will produce wealth and inde- 


of this land, > 

20 ACRES pendence outside of increase in land. We have cut the Playa 
Vicente Plantation into 20-acre tracts which surround our townsite on the Xochiapa 
River. 

are out of all proportion to the value of the land 
PRICE and TERMS as improved land in the same district, of the same 
character, is selling at $100 and up per acre. Starting, we are going to offer a 
limited number of these 20-acre tracts at $10 per acre—$200 for a 20-acre tropical 
plantation which will make the buyer independent—on terms of $20 as first payment 
and $10 per month until paid for, when a deed will also be given for a lot in the 
townsite. 























but write at once for our free, illustrated book which tells 


D on’t D e l @Y all about the land and answers all questions. Address 
The Mexican Tropical Land Co. 2°19, Union, Trust Building, 


NOTE:-Send a first payment ($20) in order to secure an early allotment with the assurance that we will return 


it‘if our book and detail description do not prove it satisfactory, Make checks or drafts to the Company. 
The men behind this project are of the highest character and will furnish any reference desired. 
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; ELK SPECIALS 


ASSORTED WINES 


. Send a couple of cases of pure California wines to your friends 
in the East or the folks at home. Germain wines are abso- 
lutely guaranteed pure. We pack free of charge and deliver 
freight prepaid to any point in the United States any of 
the following specials: 










SPECIAL NO. 1 
Two cases of 8-year-old assorted California 


wines. Every drop pure and 
wholesome. pg — 10. 00 
to any point East. 
wpe ioe SPECIAL NO. 2 
Wy Two cases of our 10-year-old assorted Califor- 
é nia wines. Boxed free 
‘myth? and freight prepaid to any $12.00 


part of the East for only 












ors SPECIAL NO. 3 
Wider the PyreFood 
Chany ne bea mee Two cases of our 15~year-old California assorted wines. 










Made from old private stock. 
Boxed free and freight prepaid $15 00 
Only... e 


to any part of the East. 


SPECIAL NO. 4 
Gold Medal Wines 


Two cases of the famous gold medal 
wines. So perfect i in flavor and maturity 
as to receive the highest honors at all the 
international expositions in recent years. 


None less than 20 
years old. i 25. 00 
prepaid, onl y. 


Edu: Sermain Vinee: 
635 South Main SA. 


HOME-E xX: 9/9 SUNSET MAIN 919 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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THOMAS ALLAN BOX B. R. SEABROOK 


Great Enthusiasm Among Santa Fe Officials and Men 












Standard Railway Axle and 
Wheels equipped with the 
Seabrook - Box Differential 
Railway Axle Coupler. 


THE SEABROOK-BOX DIFFERENTIAL RAILWAY AXLE COUPLER has been 
Placed in actual service on Santa Fe Oil Car No. 96307, and has been doing regular 
work since March 12th. The car has been used on the run between the Olinda Oil 
Fields and Victorville, which is the other side of the Cajon Pass. This gives the car 
the hardest possible service. It has made one trip into Los Angeles, where a large 
number of people witnessed a very severe demonstration. 

The service of this car demonstrates fully that the SEABROOK-BOX DIFFEREN- 
TIAL RAILWAY AXLES are 50 per cent stronger than the rigid axles. 

It is pressed together in the same way It adds to the life of the wheels 200 per 
that the wheels are pressed on the axle. cent, 
There are no bolts, screws, rivets or It enables a locomotive to haul from 26 to 







flanges employed in this axle coupler. 35 per cent greater tonnage without the 
There are absolutely no loose parts except expenditure of any additional fuel or 
the journal movement which is perfect. labor. 
It meets with the M. C. B. standards in It never has to be inspected. 
every detail. It does away with 75 per cent of the flange 
It does not in any way interfere with the wear. 
vested interests. It never has to be lubricated, as this is 
It is interchangeable. accomplished at the time of its con- 
It is more efficient in every way than the struction by the use of graphite and 
rigid axle. will last the entire life of the axle. 
It adds to the life of the axle at least It is endorsed by Railroad Officials, Su- 
100 per cent. perintendents of Motive Power, Master 
It adds to the life of the rails on curves Car Builders and Master Mechanics all 
more than 75 per cent. over the world. 


All of the above statements are absolutely confirmed by the operation of the 
device, now on the car in actual operation on the Santa Fe railway. We are now 
equipping the idle axles of an electric car for the San Bernardino Valley Traction 
Company. We expect to begin at the earliest possible date to equip a passenger train, 
a freight train and a locomotive. 

This device will save the railroads of the United States millions of dollars. 

Stock is selling today at $1.00 per share and may advance any day to $2.00 per 


share. 
It is the consensus of opinion by those who are qualified to judge, that this stock 


will eventually be worth from $25.00 to $100.00 per share. 
For further information address 


The Western Engineering Company 
501-2-3 Herman W. Hellman Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bank References: Read the letter of endorsement on opposite page. Cut out 
Coupon and mail at once. 





Please send me further information in reference to the Differential Axle stock. 

















WilaAa 


Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E. Second. 




















Plant of The Frank Tanning Co., Redwood City, Cal. 


HE county seat of San Mateo County. One of the oldest towns 

in California, yet one of the newest and most up-to-date. 

At the head of navigation on an arm of San Francisco Bay, and 
certain to become an important manufacturing center. 





For full particulars address any of the following: 


Curran Clark, Real Estate, 147 Main St., Redwood, Redwood City Realty Co., Inc., Redwood City. 
or, Russ Bidg., 235 Montgomery Street, San Savings & Trust Co. of San Mateo County. 
Francisco. Redwood City Lumber Co. 

Redwood City Commercial Bank. Edw. F. Fitzpatrick, Attorney-at-Law. 
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Oceanside & 


The Finest Home Site and 
Pleasure Resort in San 
Diego County 


THE SAN LUIS REY 
VALLEY 


Which is tributary to Ocean- 
side, is a large, beautiful 
and fertile valley watered 
by the San Luis Rey river. | 
Water in abundance is ob- 
tained from the underflow 














Rebuilding Corridors at San Luis Rey Mission 

of the river by means of wells and pumping plants. Large and small tracts can be 
bought at reasonable prices. The land is adapted for fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, dairying 
and poultry raising. The SanLuis Rey Mission is four miles from Oceanside in the val- 


ley and was founded in 1798. 
Finest quail and duck shooting in America. Auto road complete from Oceanside to 


San Diego. Write Board of Trade, ur the following: 


H. T. Blake, Hotel Wm. M. Pickle, Express and Drayage 

Griffen Hayes, Livery John Griffin, Box 185 

Oceanside Electric & Gas Co. Geo. E. Morris 

P. J. Brannen, Hardware Chas. G. Borden & Co., Dry Goods and Shoes 
First National Bank of Oceanside A. Walker, Boots and Shoes 

Nicholls & Reid J. M. Jolley 

M. N. Casterline, Lumber and Hardware C. 8. Libbey, Vice-President Bank of Oceanside 











Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center.” 116 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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SOUTHERN 7 
Naas 


ALASKA - YUKON - PACIFIC ~ 


Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


$45 o> Lot Angeles >} 


STOP-OVER ANY PLACE—GOOD SIXTY 
DAYS 

Three palatial trains daily between San Fran- 

cisco and Portland. 


The Exposition 
Is complete and ready to welcome you. A de- 
lightfully cool trip to the great Pacific North- 
west. 


Shasta Route Scenery Rivals the World 


Mount Shasta in sight all day. You cross the 
tumbling, picturesque Sacramento River nine- 
teen times in as many miles. 

Correspondingly low rates from all Califor- 
nia points. 

Ask any agent for particulars. 


Southern Pacific 


600 South Spring Street, Corner Sixth 
Arcade Station, 5th Street and 


Central Avenue 





SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Yosemite 


All Rail All the Year 


To the Heart of the Valley 


An easy and comfortable trip to Nature’s greatest wonders 
Pullman sleeper from Los Angeles on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays at 5 p. m. “Owl” train through without 
change to El Portal (the Park Line), reaching the valley at 
11:30 a. m. the following day, a saving of a day over the old 
schedule. 
Side trips at low rates. Yo- 
semite to Wawona and the 
wonderful 





Mariposa 
Big Trees 





See Special Yosemite Represen- 
tative at 


600 South Spring Street 
Corner Sixth 


Southern Pacific 
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Way 


On.... 
The Trail 


Grand 
Canyon 


OF ARIZONA 
N Bright Angel Trail 


trip to the river—deep 
down in the earth a mile and 
more— you see the history of 
the birth and physical devel- 
opment of this earth and all 
glorified by a rainbow beauty 
of color. Trails are open 
the year ‘round. 
Excursion rates during summer 


@ Bear in mind when going 
East— The... 


California 
Limited 
is the only exclusively first 
class train to the East via any 


line. Our folders tell. 


JNO. J. BYRNE, A.P.T.M. 
LOS ANGELES 




















Back East 


Excursions 























SALE DATES 
July 1 to 7, inclusive. 

Aug. 9 to 13, inclusive. 
Sept. 7 to 10, 13 to 15, inclusive. 


ROUND TRIP FARES (Direct Routes). 


OO ere $ 60.00 Mineola, Texas .............. 60.00 
ES eee eee 107.50 Minneapolis, Minn. ........... 73.50 
Boston, I Cr ee eh tok ee eee 108.50 
MIL BU 5 cha dav cecscccse ee eee 67.50 
tColorado Springs, Colo....... 55.00 New York, N. Y.............. 108.50 
Coenci! Biaffs, Ia............. EE * I I iv ching a obad ede 60.00 
OT eee 55.00 Pacific Junction, Ia............ 60.00 
aa § =—6hm TE eee eee. 
re 60.00 Philadelphia, Pa. ............. 108.50 
Kansas City, Mo..... Pacietan aa lo ee eee ee 60.00 
Beeenwere, Gans, ...::.:... GRO St. Loais, Mo... .......csceves 67.50 
Memphis, Tenn. .............. 7 Re Oe eae eee 73.50 
WORE, Ge Gave ckcéccnsices 107.50 


These tickets are first class and will be honored on the California Limited, 
the only train between Southern California and Chicago via any line that ac- 
commodates exclusively first-class travel. All others carry Tourist Sleepers 
and second-class passengers. 


LIMITS 
Eastbound trip must begin on date stamped on back of tickets and passen- 
gers must be at destination within ten days from that date. Tickets will be 
good for return within ninety days, but in no case later than October 31. 
tTickets to Colorado Springs, Denver and Pueblo will be sold at these 
special rates only on July 1 to 6; Aug. 9 to 14. 


Stopovers 
East-bound, stopovers will be permitted at any point east of the California 
state line and at or west of Chicago. St. Louis, Memphis or New Orleans, 
within 10 days from date of sale. 
West-bound, stopovers will be permitted within final limit at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis or New Orleans, or any point west thereof. 


Drop me post card for folders. 


J. J. BYRNE, A.P.T.M., Los Angeles 
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$63.25 from Los Angeles 
and other main line sta- 
tions of the Salt Lake 
Route, going via Salt 
Lake City and returning 
via San Francisco. 


Visit Yellowstone 


Park En Route 


Side trip from Salt Lake City costs 
only $45.00 for a four days’ tour 
of the Park, seeing all important 
points of interest, and includes ho- 
tel accommodations. 


A Through Sleeper from 
Yellowstone to Portland 


Is now operated, avoiding the for- 
mer change and ‘lay-over at Poca- 
tello. Get an illustrated booklet 
at 601 South Spring street, Los 
Angeles, or other Salt Lake Route 
offices anywhere about this 


Delightful Trip Through 
Wonderland 

F. A. WANN, T. C. PECK, 

Gen. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt. 

Los Angeles 













































The Value 


of Personal Knowledge 














Personal knowledge is the winning factor in the culminating 
contests of this competitive age and when of ample character it 
places its fortunate possessor in the front ranks of 


The Well Informed of the World. 


A vast fund of personal knowledge is really essential to the 
achievement of the highest excellence in any field of human effort. 

A Knowledge of Forms, Knowledge of Functions and 
Knowledge of Products are all of the utmost value and in ques- 
tions of life and health when a true and wholesome remedy is 
desired it should be remembered that Syrup of Figs and Elixir 
of Senna, manufactured by the California Fig Syrup Co., is an 
ethical product which has met with the approval of the most 
eminent physician and gives universal satisfaction, because it 1s 
a remedy of 

Known Quality, Known Excellence and Known Component 
Parts and has won the valuable patronage of millions of the 
Well Informed of the world, who know of their own personal 
knowledge and from actual use that it is the first and best of 
family laxatives, for which no extravagant or unreasonable 
claims are made. 

This valuable remedy has been long and favorably known 
under the name of—Syrup of Figs—and has attained to world- 
wide acceptance as the most excellent family laxative. As its 
pure laxative principles, obtained from Senna, are well known to 
physicians and the Well Informed of the world to be the best 
we have adopted the more elaborate name of—Syrup of Figs and 
Elixir of Senna—as more fully descriptive of the remedy, but 
doubtless it will always be called for by the shorter name of— 
Syrup of Figs—and to get its beneficial effects, always note, when 
purchasing the full name of the Company—California Fig Syrup 
Co.—printed on the front of every package, whether you call 
for—Syrup of Figs—or by the full name—Syrup of Figs and 
Elixir of Senna. 














California Fig Syrup Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. London, Eng. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























































Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center.” 116 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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An All-Around 
Stove 


Your kitchen may be well 
planned—everything appar- 
ently handy—yet if there is 
not a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
in it, the one greatest con- 
venience of all is lacking. 














The “ New Perfection” is 
a home and family stove— 
big enough and powerful 
enough to do all you’d ever 
ask a cooking-stove to do, 
and, best of all, it does its 
work without overheating the 


kitchen. The 


NEW PERFECTION | 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. It is the 


most convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensable to 








summer comfort. 
Three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Ra oO LAMP is the most perfect all- 
round home light. Has 
large font, best and latest center draft 


burner and beautiful porcelain shade. Nothing complicated about 
the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily managed. If not with your dealer, 





write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


a 
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FOR WEARERS OF 
KNEE DRAWERS 


THERE'S A 


Boston GARTER 


DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 
TO THE BARE LEG 


NON-ELASTIC, TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 


cLAeTs. ——— 


Yl Sue 


russen sutton CLASP 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
BOSTON 


Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pendant, Guld Plate. - 50c. 
Sample Pair Mailod 
on Keceipt of lrice 


GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND 














A Delicious Drink 


Bakers Cocos 


made by a 
scientific 
blending of 
the 
tropical fruit 


best 


egistered 
e et of 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
WatTER BaKER & Go. Lia. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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The King of 
Condiments 


The gardens of Cali- 
fornia contribute — their 
finest, full-ripe tomatoes 
for this Catsup. Don't 
be satisfied with inferior 


catsups. | Any dealer. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
CALIFORNIA 


69S 6 9 6 8S 8 


” 
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One Oil for All Engines 


Don't be confused by the conflicting claims 
and uncertain performances of oils that are 
“made especially” for different types of cars 
and engines or to meet different conditions. 
rhere’s one oil that gives perfect lubrication in 
alltypes of engines under @a// conditions. Ask for 


LEROLENE 


Auto Lubricating Oil 


The only oil that is really non-carbonizing, so 
pure, free and clear that it feeds regularly under 
all conditions of heat or cold. Made in the one 
—_ only, which never varies—produced in 
only one place in the wélib-aeik Gate under 
the name Zerolene, 

Put up in cans with patent spout, 
that cannot be refilled—also in 
barrels for garage trade. Sold by 

dealers everywhere. 

Write for booklet, 
“21,000 Miles with Zero- 
lene.” Free 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 





have been established:over 60 years. By our system 


exchange and deliver the new piano in your 


of paymentsevery family in moderatecircumstances 
can own a VOSE piano. We take old instruments 
in 
home freeofexpeuse. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 10600 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 

















